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Homosexuality and society I Education 



Serb wariord 
launches 
final, bloody 
massacre’ 
as peace talks 
hit trouble 


Report by Julian Borger and Ian Traynor 


S erbian miamilitaries 
led by a notorious 
grade gangster were be- 
lieved to be carrying out a 
final, bloody cuH of Muslim 
TfipTi in noiibeni Bosnia last 
Tiight, as a ceasefire that 
co^ end ttmontiis ofwar in 
Bosnia was delayed. 

**It will not lu^ppen because 
ttie conditionB have not been 
met yet,” said Hasan Mnrato- 
Vic. the Bosnian govern- 
ment’s Twiwigjwtr fn eharSB ot 
relations with the United 
Nations. 

Bven the West prepared to 
applaud the American-bro- 
kered halt to hostUAtles, thou- 
sands of Muslim and Croat 
women, ohniirin wwR elderly 
were being rounded up and 
expelled from the region. 
Relief workers said hundreds 
of Muslim men appear to 
have disappeared into deten- 
tion camps in the area, whose 
discovery caused world out- 
rage in the summer of 1982. 
The womea and children 


arriving in govermneDt-held 
areas were dscribed by a Red 
Cross worker as “deep^ trau- 
matised''. "Some of them are 
unable to put a coherent sen- 
tence togeOier,” he said. 

AQ the signs were that fiie 
paramllitaria — led by Ar- 
kan, a Belgrade-based ex- 
bankrobber and warlord sus- 
pected of atrocities in Croatia 
and Bosnia — were conduct- 
ing a brutal settfing of scores 
with the Bosnian Muslims be- 
fore ttie truce takes hold, pav- 
ing the way for a peace settle- 
ment Arl^ is thtweb* to be 
controlled by Serbia's presi- 
dent, Slobodan Milosevic, and 
worts for the Yugoslav army. 

Refugees expelled from the 
area in recent days said their 
husbands, fothers and sons 
were separated by hooded or 
uniformed Serbs they de- 
scribed as Arkan’s paramili- 
taries. No one has seoi the 
men since. Hundreds are 
thought to have been taken. 

Kris Janowski, a spokes- 



‘Arkan,* Belgrade gangster, 
leading the paramilitaries 


man in Sarajevo for the UN 
wigh Conunissloner for Refo- 
gees, said refugees had 
reported that "many people 
w»e killed by Arkan's troops 
during the roundup”. 


The refugees bUlieved the 
Tnwi bflrf bgg n taken to deten- 
tion camps around Sansba 
Most and Prijedor — an area 
the Serbs used as a killing 
field for Muslims in 1992. The 
International War Crimes 
Commission for former Yugo- 
slavia described the Serb 
campaigii In the Pruedor area 
in 1992 as genocide, nie UN 
tribunal bdird evidence from 
its first witness in The Hague 
yesterday, even as fresh 
atrocities were reported. 

Over the past four days 
about 8,500 women, children 

and elderly Muslims have ar- 
rived, exhausted and tezrl- 
fleA in central Bosnia, after 
being bussed from their 
homes in the Sorb-held towxts 
of Bn&anaW Novi, Ptijedor, 
and Sanski Most 

The refugees were taten as 
for as the Serb-tadd village 
Blatnica and made to cross 
the front line at the Valika 
Usora river. say they 

were made to walk along a 


thin ledge above the river, 
and some of them seem to 
have follen in and drowned," 
an aid official said. 

As the elodfc ticked towards 
a midni^t Itesnia-wide truce 
announced last week by US 
President BUI Clinton, the 
main condxtious for the im- 
plementation of the ceas^ire 
— the rKtoration of gas and 
electricity to Sarajevo and the 
opening of a road linking it to 
the Muslim enclave of Goi> 
azde in the south-east — were 
not met 

Nato bombers returned to 
action in Uie dctes-above Bos- 
nia, atta«3rfaag a Bosnian Serb 
command post near the gov- 
ernment-held town ot ^izla. 
The attack qualified not as an 
airstrlke on the Bosnian 
Serbs, but as "close air sup- 
port” for UN troops who were 
twmitig under fire. 

The latest victizns of ethnic 
riagTicing told nffiHnIa 
they were made to cross the 
front lines at a river where 


some tired and old refines 
drowned. Up to 8,000 more are 
expected to arrive by the 
same route over the next few 
days. If the reports are cor- 
rect, there are hardly any 

Muidim civilians left at lib- 
erty in Serb-held Bosnia. 

Zefiko "Arkan" Ra^atovic 
arrived in western Bosnia 
last month with his "Tigers" 
militia, ostensibly to shore up 
Bosnian Serb dtfences. But 
his men appear to have fo- 
cused on victimising the 
25,000 Muslim civilians left in 
Serb-controlled northern 
Bosnia. 

When the Serbs overran the 
east Bosnian Mus^ enclave 
Srebrenica in July, men 
wme separated from their 
families and taken away to 
camps and execution squads. 
Up to 8JHK) men from Srebren- 
ica are still unaccounted for. 
The US said it has evidence of 
mass graves in the area. 


War crime hearing, page 7 



Cabinet clash on lottery 


Former PM Lord 
Home dies at 92 


Treasury 
plan to 
cutout 
grants 


Patrick Wtaitatir, Chief 
Piratical Conwiipondent 


W ILLIAM 

Waldegrave, 
the Chief 
Secretary to 
the Trea- 
sury, is 
seeking to renege on a 
repeated government pledge 
t^t cash from the National 
Lottery will never be used to 
fund existing government 
programmes, a confidential 
letter to him from the 
National Heritage Secretary. 
Virginia BottomIe>’, reveals. 

Mr Wal^rave's efforts to 
use National Lottery cash to 
fund government pro- 
grammes has provoked a 
cla^ with Mrs Bottomley, 
who warns him in the letter 
that his plan "would repre- 
sent the clearest possible bro- 
ken promise’'. 

The row underlines the 
scale of the battle between the 
Treasury and the spending 
departments in the run-up to 
the Budget. It is the first sign 
♦hnt Treasury ministers have 
succumbed to the temptation 
to use the National Lottery 
bonanza to fUnd core govern- 
ment spending commitments. 

Ministers. Including the 
Prime Minister, have repeat- 
edly guaranteed that the 
National Lottwy will only be 
an additional source of mone}' 
for schemes that might other- 
wise never be started, ^e 
money would not replace 
other government spending. 

However, a letter leaked to 
Chris Smith, the shadow 
national heritage secretuy, 
awd passed to the Guardian, 
reveals Mrs Bottomley is 
fighting the Treasury to pre- 
vent the Exchequer using lot- 
tery cash to fund the National 
Heritage Department's £300m 
arts programme. 

In her' letter written three 
weeks ago, Mrs Bottomley re- 
sponds to Mr Waldegrave’s 
suggestion that "endowments 
be given to major arts organi- 
sations in substitution for the 
revenue funding they receive 
from the Ans Council”. 

She writes: "This option is 
not a runner. It would contra- 
dict the many assurances we 
have given that lottery money 
would not be used to relieve 
the Government of its exist- 
ing obligations. This commit- 
ment has been repeatedly 
gi\-en by members of the Oov- 
emment from the Prime Min- 
ister ^wnwards. The Opposi- 
tion would mlllc the broken 
promises theme for evKy- 
thing they can get.” 

Waldegrave had been 
proposing that ^fotlonal Lot- 
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tery cash be used to set up 
endowments, or trusts, from 
which any annual interest be 
used to fimd arts programmes 
currently funded by the Gov- 
eminent. Critics claim such a 
funding ^stem makes the 
beneficiaries lottery money 
no longer dependent on a 
stable source of income, such 
as taxation, but instead on the 


unpredictable Triiims of lot- 
tery income. 

The leak cf foe letter comes 
at an awkward time for Mrs 
Bottomley. She had planned 
to use her Tory conference 
address fois a fte r n oon as an 
Opportunity to reassure the 
public about foe distribution 
of National Lott^ cash. 

Chris Smith said last ni^ 


The top 10 


The Arts Council is sbaiing 
out £191.1 million this 
year. Its top 10 clients, are: 
H Royal Opera House 
£ 20 m 

i: South Bank Centre 
£l3.dm 

D English National Opera 

£ll.9m 

^ National Theatre £ll.lm 
:2RSC£8.4m 
m Opera North £4.8m 
□ wngHeh Nut Ballet £3 .9m 
z: Welsh Nat Opera £3.8m 
:: Boumemoutb Orches- 
tras £1.58m 

Z: Liverpool PhU £l,48io 

'^here is a secret agenda at 
work in the Treasury. They 
want to seize lottery money 
and use h to reduce existing 
government spending, be it 
on the arts, sport or social 
support aU In order to fi- 
nance pce-electiOD tax cuts. 

'^his flies in the fkce of 
everything ministers have 
ever said. Yet again, foe Gov- 
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ermnent has been caught out 
sayii^ one thing in public 

awl proposing behind closed 

doors to do the opposite.” 
hta Bottomley mds her let- 
ter, dated September 12. by 
sa^g she is willing to dis- 
cuss ways in which lottery 
money is used more flexibly. 
"I do not rule out looking at 
particular forms of endow- 


ment, but thin cannot become 
a vehicle fte abandoning com- 
xnitments we have made time 
after time and gainst ^riiieh 
we shall be judged.’* 

J^n Major gave his fullest 
commitment that lottmy in- 
come would not be used as a 
substitute for government 
spending in a speech to 
BiwgTteh Heritage last Septem- 
ber. He promised: “Gte ihe 
Go v e r nment side — Treasury 
please note — we will make 
no case by case reductions on 
convention^ public ^lending 
programmes to teiee account 
for awards from the Lottery. 
"The money raised by tte 
Lottery win not replace exist- 
ing government spending.” . 

Mrs Bottom!^ Is due to an- 
nounce today that the Lottery 
has raised £1.09Sbn for good 
causes with £120m 

expected to be raised in the 
final six weeks of foe Lot- 
tery's first year. The Govern- 
ment had expected the final 
figure to be £750m. CanelQt, 
the Lottery operator, has 
raised more titan £8bn from 
the sale of Lottery tidrets. 
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L ord Home of the Hirsd, 
foe last of a long line of 
aristocratic British 
prime ministers, died yester- 
day aged 92, as Cogoservathre 
activists gathered on the 
same Blackpool seafront 
whm a dramatic party con- 
ference delivered Him 
leadership 32 years ago. 

John Major led all-party 
tributes to his int^rity. cour- 
tesy and soR-spokm patrio- 
tism.. He 'was "understated 
and often imderesthnated”, 
he said, well aware of ready 
comparisons with a predec^ 
sor who also foced a dynamic 
new Opposition leader after a 
long period of Tory rule — 
and lost to Harold Iflfilson. 

In foe course of a long pub- 
lic career whidi included foe 
fotefUI m^tiations with Hit- 
ler at Munich in 1938, Lord 
Home was twice an MP, twice 
a peer, and twice forrign sec- 
retary — before and after 
renouncing his earldmn to be- 
come plain Sir Alec Donglas- 
Home, eligible to sit in the 
0<gnmons again. 

Heir to a chrtdi of ancient 
Scottish titles, sportsman and 
President of Pop — Eton's 
prestigious society — Xjord 
Home was a figure from -a by- 


gone age, even in 1963 when 
Harold Macmillan suddenly 
resigned the premiership 
throujdi: ill health on the eve 
of foe Blackpool conference. 

Unencumbered by inteimal 
party democracy foe Tory 
graxidees. later dubbed "tite 
magic circle”, chose bim as 
their compromise candidate. 

But in tbe first wave of sat- 
ire, his "grouse moor image” 
quickly became an easy butt 
for Harold Wilson's modernis- 
ers. Narrowly defeated in 
1964. he quickly stepped 
down, opening the way for 
Edward Heatb to win the first 
Tory leadership contest 

After 1974 Lord Home in- 
creasingly retired to bis 
30.000 acre Berwickshire es- 
tate with his beloved wifo, 
Elizabeth, who died in 1990. 

Yesterday Sir Edward 
Heath called him "intensely 
loyal”, much trusted abroad. 
Another ex-premier. Lord 
Callaghan, expressed the 
widely-held view 'that Lord 
Home prefierred foreign af- 
fairs. Lotti Home h^ "little 
patience for the hype of 
today’s politics”, he added. 

Lord Hailaham insisted be 
was “not old-foshioned at all 
He just behaved like a 
gentleman”. 


Butt of —Ihis t s, page 
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Sketch 


Football crazy, 
Norwegian-style 



John Duncan 


D ONTt^AklEtemi 
he's crazy. He doesn’t 
see what's so crazy 
aboat asking any England 
football fan who wants to, to 
come into his Paleet bar in 
central Oslo toni^t. on the 
eve of England's game here, to 
ehJoy themselves, mix with 
Norw^lan ibns, sing songs to 
each other and drink until 
2am. 

And don’t call him naive 
either. Because the Paleet bar 
was trashed the last time in- 
land came to town. It cost Aki 
£85,000 — “1 was between in- 
surers" — to repair the dam- 
age caused on June 2, 1993, 
when a riot broke out as 
RngHah hool^ans attacked 
police with glasses and battles 
before turning dieir aggres- 
sion on tiie bar. 

The li^ts went out for Eng- 
land’s World Cup hopes that 
week as Graham Taylor's 
tAam slumped to ignominious 
defeat, while Akl Etemi's light 
fittings ended up smashed on 
the Oslo pavement. So of all 
the bars one might acpectto 
brick up their windows and 
put up the sod o£f signs, it 
would be the Paleet. 

Instead there will be 50 to 60 
Norwegian regulars — "a bit 
nervous but they'll turn up" 

— eager to meet decent 
Rngiiitfi football fans at a 
party to be hosted by the pre- 
senter of Norway's equivuLent 
ofBIind Date, LUlebror. Tbe 
festivities will all be deejayed 
one John Birmingham, 
who flies in firom London 
today, and there will be ex- 
changes of scarves and 
badges, a table football World 
Cup, guest appearances by 
loc^ first di^ioa footballers 
Vaalerenga FC, and an 
informal footb^ match be- 
tween English fans and the 
Norwegian Supporters Union 
ofl994. Sounds likea riot On 
second thou^ts, he is mad, 
isn't he? "No Tm not," says Mr 
Etemi. "IJust don't belief 
that all En^ish football fans 
are hooligans. Ordinary 


people here say I’m crazy but 
newspapers say that I’ve got 
guts. 'Hiis is my choice." 

' Mr Etemi, a one-time pro- 
I fbssional footballer from Mac- 
; edonia in the former Yugosla- 
via and fbrmer No 10 for 
Yugoslav first division Te- 
teks, moved to Oslo siz years 
ago, just befbre the civil war 
began, a demonstration of 
foresight and timing that 
some ml^t sa>' has deserted 
him now. “We wont have any 
more security than normal," 
he said, pointingto his three 
regular bouncers. "If the at- 
mosphere getsa bittense, we 
m^t call in a few extra, 
^ough they wont be in uni- 
foim or anything like that” 

The Paleet a (&rk. cosy es- 
tablishment 100 yards from 
the station and a glass's throw 
away hum Oslo's other foot- 
ball pubs — the Scotsman. 
VnnstOD's House, the High- 
bury, lingi^iati rally obvlOUS 
magnets for En^ish football's 
lost boys — has been reno- 
vated since the riot with no 
help firom Qie Football 
Association. 

"I was really disappointed 
by the way I was treated by 
them. Th^ said that the bar 
being smashed up had nothing 
to do with fimm. Still, 1 invited 
them to come for tbe party but 
th^ were very negative. They 
said that it would cause more 
trouble." 

The Foofoall Supporters 
Association, however, anx- 
ious to build links a^th sup- 
porters abroad ahead of the 
European Championsh^ 
next year in En^iuid, be 

represented by Steve 
Beauchampe. 

Oslo police, who opect 300 
ticketless fans to turn from 
RrtgianH and insist ttiat they 
will prosecute troublemakers 
and esqiel non-ticketbolders 
from the country, are not 
trusting to Cate. have 500 
men working the streets today 
and tomorrow, accord^ to 
Oeystein Berger, who is lead- 
ii^ their operation . 

Meanwhile on a wall in a 
comer of the C^eet there are 
the cuttings, the framed firont 
pages, tile gruesome pictures 
firom the last time England 
came to town. At the moment 
that small walUs fliU. But tile 
adjacent one is empty and Aki 
Etemi and the majority of 
Engiidi football hope It 

will still be bare by the mid of 
the week ^ or once again it 
could be last orders for 
English football in Europe. 
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Pop goes Radio 3 
— enter Radio 2% 


Anne Karpf 


Raul Gambaccini 

Radios 

N O PRIZES for guessing 
why Morning Collec- 
tion With Paul Gam- 
baecinl. Radio 3's new 9am 
programme, was launched 
yesterday with Dukas’s The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice: it’s the 
perfoct bait for all those baby- 
boomers weaned on Fbntasia. 
and perhaps a declaration that 
this new show, too. would 
offer cLissical music without 
tears. 

Until now Radio 3 has never 
bad shows — it has had pro- 
grammes. But Gambaccinl's 
is the biggest change to the 
network I can recall. The 
schedulers will talk of "entry- 
points" and making it more 
"listener-friendly”; tbe rest of 
the world will simply intone 
"Classic FM". 

Gambaccini(ex-Radlo i DJ) 
has been poached from the 
tiatinnid commercial network 
with an obvious brief to bring 
in new punters, those who 
don't know their Lully firom 
their Lutoslawski. and gentle 
them into high culture. 

Liz Forgan's comment 
about want ing more Brummie 
and Geordie voices on Radio 3 
may have been apocryphal, 
but there’s no denying that in 
Britain, accent is still Insepa- 
rably linked with class: pre- 
sumably it was thought that 
Gamba’s American vowels — 
uncontaminated after 36 years 

over here — by-pass all that, 
and can bring tbe presenta- 
tion s kill* of impular radio to 
classical music. 

But you don't need to be a 
paid-up member of the Cam- 
paign to Retain Radio 3’s 
Plummy Tones to have been 
disturbed by programme one. 
Hie music — Haydn, Grieg, 


Liszt — was drawn entirely 
firom tbe 18tb- and 19th-cen- 
tury repertoire, and included 
nothing more challenging 
from earlier or, more impor- 
tant, later. And tiiough the 
programme, which displaces 
Composer of the Week to noon, 
included n ot only fomous 
pieces, and playi^ a frill so- 
nata rather than a single 
movement, it still gave off a 
whiff of "Classical Pops". 

Gambaccini brings with 
him the portentous style 
which listeners to bis Gassic 
FM Classic Countdown 
seemed to find so attractive. 
His opening sounded as If he 
were Trevor McDonald bong- 
ing us into News at Ten: 
"Horowitz plays Haydn, Liszt 
salutes a Victor Hugo hero, 
and the Composer of the Week 
goes to the theatre, but first 
it's time for the bucket and 

brooms . . 

Certainly It’s pleasing to 
have a presenter talk about 
their relationship with a 
piece: for too long classical 
music has been made to ap- 
pear as if it belonged to a 
realm so abstraciand elevated 
that it mustn’t be polluted by 
fandom. 

Its guardians played down 
listeners and presenters, lest 
they dlstractfrom the only 
worthwhile cult of personal- 
ity, that of the composer (or 
p^onner and conductor). 

Now all that’s changing, 
and not before time. So too 
must Radio 3’s presentational 
style, until recently intiansi- 
gently Senior Common Room. 

But can Radio 3 develop a new 
style which doesn t just adopt 
the tics of Classic FM and pop 

radio? Can it be popular wi^- 
ont being patronising? Until 
now the network has beeil safo 
in Controller Nick Kenyon’s 
hands, but yesterday one 
heard distinct rumblings of 
Radio 2-and-a-halt. 
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‘You 

don’t 

know 

him, 

there’s 

nothing 

he 

would 
not do’ 


Reports by 
Duncan Campbell 



An artist's impression showing Brian Leveson, Q^, for the pFosecntion, questioning Daisy Letts, the mother of Rosemary West (left) yesterday 


Mother ‘did not take warning seriousiy’ 


Mother’s 

evidence 


R osemary west told 
her parents 25 years 
ago that her husband 
Fred West was 
capable of anything. Includ- 
ing murder, Winchester 
Crown Court heard 
yesterday. 

The remark was recalled by 
Daisy Letts, Rosemary West’s 
mother and the first prosecu- 
tion witness, as the two 
women faced each other 
across the crowded court- 
room. The mother, composed 
and smartly dressed in a grey 
suit, avoided looking at the 
daughter, who seemed 
dlstiissed. 

Mrs Letts told the court 


how Rosemary had come to 
visit in 1970, when Rosematy 
had started living with West 
and had a daughter four 
months old. When West came 
to collect Rosemary, she was 
quiet and seemed fri^tened. 
Mrs Letts recalled. "She 
turned to her iatiier. She said: 
Tou don't know him , there's 
nothing he wouldn’t do ■» 
even murder.” 

She and her husband had 
thought them the words of a 
hi^y-strung girl and did not 
take them seriously, said Mrs 
Letts. Eventually her father 
told Rosemary: "You've 
made yonr bed, you lie on It" 
Mrs Letts, aged , 76, 
recounted how she and her 
husband had • dislilmd Fred 
West as a boastfril liar and 
had had their daugbtd: taken 
into care in a hid to end the 
relationship. 


"1 didn't have a chance to 
get on with him,’’ said Mrs 
Letts. "We just fiiODigdit what 
he was telling us wasn’t the 
truth. We didn’t take to him." 

Fred West killed himself in 
Jail on New Year’s Day this 
year after being (harged witii 
12 murders. 

Itie court heard fixrm Mrs 
L^ts that Rosemary was the 
fifth of her seven ddldren. 
The family bad moved to 
Bidiop's Cleeve near Chdten- 
ham in 1964. She left school at 
15 and then worked in a res- 
taurant/bakery. 

Rosem^ h^ been a "ba- 
byi^” girl, Mrs Letts said, 
and had liked to play with 
younger children. She would 
take yonnger brothers, 
Graham and Gordon, shop- 
ping and would buy them 
sweets. But then at the age of 
15 she had met Fred West 


West hafi told Mrs Letts and 
hm* husband that he owned a 
hotel and a holiday camp In 
Scotland. They ^dso disap- 
proved of him because, at 27, 
he was much older than their 
daughter. 

In 1979 Mr Letts had con- 
tacted the local social ser- 
vices because he was con- 
cerned about Rosemary’s 
relationsbip with West and 
die was taken into care. How- 
ever when she was released 
flmn care she went to West's 
caravan. By the time she was 
16 they had no legal control of 
her. 

She had not known that her 
daughter was pn^naut and 
had given birth in 1970 until 
she had arrived with a baby 
of about fonr months oh£ 
Rosemary had seemed to 
want to stay at the Letts's 
home when she retnmed bat 


when West came to collect 
her she had made the remark 
about him being capable of 
mnrder. 

Describing Charmaine, 
whom Rosemary West is 
accused of murdering when 
her stepdau^ter was aged 
eight Letts said: ”^e 
was a lovely Uttle girl, happy 
little girl. Rosie always 
seemed to keep them [the chil- 
dren] nice, keep their hair 
nice.” 

She told of one occasion 
whext she had visited her 
dau^ter at tbe Wests' then 
home in Midland Road. 
Gloucester. Charmaine was 
in the flat on her own. ‘‘1 was 
snrpris^" said Mrs Letts. 
"She said she'd been 

naughty-" 

Later Rosemary said that 
Charmaine had gone back to 
live with her mother in S^- 


land. Mrs Letts was not sur- 
prised because she said that 
Charmaine "had a foreign 
look about her”. 

Mrs Letts was unaware that 
Fred and Rosemary had got 
married until a year or two 
after the event. She had kept 
in touch with the Wests dur- 
ing the 70s and 80s and had 
sent presents to tbe children. 
One of her other children had 
told her that Heather. Rose- 
mary and Fred West's eldest 
dau^ter with whose murder 
Rosemary is charged, bad left 
home. 

Cross-examined by Richard 
Ferguson QC, for Rosemary 
West, Mrs Letts agreed her 
husband had threatened 
West in a bid to stop the 
relationship and that he may 
have locked Rosemary in her 
room to try and stop her from 
seeing West. 


Giris were ‘cut up and 
bizarrely mutilated’ 


Prosecution 


T he bodies of the victims 
of Fred and Rosemary 
West were cut up and 
some were bizarrely muti- 
lated before being buried 
under the cellar and garden of 
the couple's house In Glouces- 
ter, Winchester crown court 
was told yesterday. 

In most cases their legs and 
heads were cut off and seven 
had one or both kneecaps 
missing, said Brian Levesou 
Q.C, for the prosecution. 

But it was not possible to 
say precisely how the 10 vic- 
tims died because only their 
bones remained, be said. 
There was evidence some 
were stripp^ and sexually 
abused, but it was not poss- 
ible to say wliether thej’ were 
strangled, suffocated or 
stabbed. 

There ware onl}’ "graphic 
illustrations", he said, of 
what might have taken place 
— foe ring of adhesive tape on 
the remains of Lynda Gough, 
foe "terrible mask" on Shir- 
ley Hubbard, the clothes line 
around the limbs of Juanita 
Mott, and foe belt round foe 
skull of Alison Chambers. 

How could the missing 
bones be explained? Mr Leve- 
son asked. One esplanaUon 
was that the nine bodies 
found at 25 Cromwell Street 
were not originally buried 
there but somewhere else, 
and parts had been lost in 
transit. The other possibility 
was that the bodies were de- 
libmtely mutilated. 

“It is absurd, isn't it, to 
visualt^ nine removals, each 
one months or years after the 
lulling and each one carrying 
its own risk of discov’ery.” Mr , 
Leveson said. “Fingers could I 
have been removed to render j 
identification more difricult: I 


that is mutilation. Why is one 
or both kneecaps missing 
firom seven of Qie girls? Hie 
only answer, we snbmit. is 
mutilation.” 

Mr Leveson said the Crown 
had to prove four points with 
each murder: that the person 
was dead, that she died from 
foe use of unlawful force, that 
her attacker or attackers in- 
tended either to kill her or 
cause really serious bodily 
barm, and that Mrs West was 
one of the attackers or foe at- 
tacker — or that she acted as 
part of a jainl plan with Fred- 


Mt is not possible 
to say whether 
the victims were 
strangled, stabbed 
or suffocated’ 


erick West or others which 
M to foe death. 

Mr Leveson said he antici- 
pated that this final ingredi- 
ent was likely to be the real 
issue in the case: "What 1 
have described as them being 
in it together." 

Six signs pointed to Mrs 
West's involvemenLO First- 
ly. each girl had died whme 
she was found. Rosemary 
West had a complete run of 
the place where all the girls 
were murdered, said Mr 
Leveson. 

G Secondly she must have en- 
ticed a number of the victiiu 
to 25 Cromwell Street: she 
was certainly in the car when 
Caroline Owens, who was 
released after an ordeal at foe 
hands of the Wests, was 
picked up. She had alM col- 
lected Lynda Gough from her 
homeJ^ Leveson su^ested 
that Lucy Partington, a stu- 


dent, would never have got 
into the Wests' car had Mr 
West been alone. □ Thirdly, 
each girl had been foe subject 
of sexual abuse and violence. 
There was evidence from 
others that this took place 
with Mrs West's co-operation 
in Cromwell Street 

□ Fourthly, if foe kiniwga 
were for "perverted sexual 
pleasure", Mrs West was as 
involved as her husband. 

□ Fifthly, considering the 
time it would take to dismem- 
ber the bodies, dig a hole, dis- 
pose of excess soQ and clear 
up foe mess, Mrs West must 
have known what was going 
on. 

□ Sixthly she had lied to 
Lynda Gough's mother when 
she paiTiw looking fbr her 
dau^ter. "There is no inno- 
cent explanation fbr these 
lies," said Mr Leveson. 

On foe death of Mrs West's 
stepdau^ter Charmaine. at 
25 Midland Road in Glouces- 
ter. Mr Leveson said it was 
ludicrous to suggest lifr West 
would have buried her there 
tmless his young Uve-in girl- 
friend (Rosemary) was fhUy 
involved. Mrs West also had a 
modi more powmfril motive , 
for killing Shirley Anne Rob- 
inson. who had been pregnant , 
with Mr West’s child. 

On foe disappearance of | 
Heafoer West, “the first bom ' 
of Mrs West and tiie first 
child of her union with Mr 
West". Mrs West told police 
she had not report her 
missing because it would 
have been "snit^ing”. She ^ 
had Ued on her own account j 
when she was first seen by 

the police in 1992. "What poss- 
ible innocent explanation 
could there ever be for such a 
lie," asked Mr Leveson as he 
concluded his open^ speech 
on foe trial's second full ctey. 
"None. The only reason fbr 
lying is gullL” 


Sister’s 

story 


Fred West 
‘made smutty 
remarks’ to 
wife’s sister 

T“HE elder sister of Rose- 
I mary West, Glenys Tjlst. 
told the court that Fred West 
had made "smutty" remarics 
to her on an occasion when he 
was giving her a lift to 
Gloucester In his van. 

“He was talicmg about Rose- 
mary and himaaif having an 
open marriage and had I ever 
thou^t of trying it,” she said. 
"He was sugg^ve but no 
more than that." 

Mrs Tyler said tiiat she 
remembered West coming 
into foe cafe whi<di she helped 
her father to run in Glouces- 
ter. He would come In on a 
number of occasions with 
Shirley Robinson, one of foe 


Neighbours’ 

evidence 


Best friend saw 
Charmaine with 
her hands tied 
behind back 

I 'HE woman who as a young 

I girl had been Charmaine 
West's best firtend told the 
court she had seen Char- 
maine with her hands tied be- 
hind her ba^ at the Wests’ 

home in Midland Road, 

Gloneester. 

Tracey Hammond, a^ ^ 
said: "1 still find it quite dis- 
fiir hhig She hg«i her hands 
behind her back. All I could 
see was this huge brown 
leather belt round her wrists 



Fred West . . . talked about 
having an open marriage’ 


young women Mrs West is 
accused of murdering. Mrs 
Tyler said West announced 
that Shirley was pregnant 
and that it was his child. "1 
was appalled,” she said. 

Mrs Tyler said that Char- 
maine. Rosemary’s step- 
daughter, was a very pretty 
normal seven-year-old. She 
added that she was highly 


strung .and the relationship 
between the little girl and 
Rosema^ West was troubled. 
The child had a bed-wetting 
problem and Rosemary was 
annoyed at having to change 
the b^clothes all foe time. 

Asked about foe disappear- 
ance of Ctaannaine, Mrs 'Tyler 
said that she was told that foe 
child had returned to her nat- 
ural mother. "As time went 
by we became concerned.” 
she said. “Mum and 1 dis- 
cussed whether or not to get a 
private detective to find out 
where she was.” 

Asked about Heather, 
whom Rosemary is also 
accused of murdering, cha 
said that the 1^ occasion she 
had seen her was probably in 
1987 when Heafoer was atout 
16. She had appeared un- 
happy and later she heard 
from Rosemary that Heafoer 
had left and foat that was 
what Heafoer wanted and 
"that was an end of it". 

Mrs Tyler’s daughter Helen 
had visited Heather shortly 
before her disappearance and 
Heather had told her that as 
soon as she was 16 she would 
leave home. 


and foe prong of the belt 
stuck into the leather.” She 
said a lady was standing be- 
side Charmaine with a spoon 
in her hand. 

Mrs Hammond, who was 
seven or eight at the time, had 
been in the flat to get milk for 
her mother. She remembered 
going to see Charmaine an- 
other time and being told by 
the lady; “She’s gone to her 
mother and good riddance.” 

Shirley Giles. Mrs Ham- 
mond’s mother, who lived in 
the flat above the Wests In 
Midland Road with her hus- 
band, Ron. and her two chil- 
dren, said she remembered 
how distressed Tncey was 
after foe belt incident 

She said she had asked Mrs 
West why she had done fois 
and Mrs West had told her 
that Charmaine had been 
naughty and had to be taught 
wrong from right 

Mrs Giles said Charmaine 
(»uld be very wilful and Rose-' 


mary, who was then aged 
around 17. said this got her 
down. "I thinif there was a 
clash of personalities between 
them. She ruled with a steel 
rod," she said. 

In the house. Mrs Giles 
recalled seeing a model cara- 
van made out of matchsticks 
which Rosemary said Fr^ 
had made whUe in LeyhiU 
prison for dishouesty- of- 
fences. Mrs Giles said bow 
much she would like one and 
^t she bad written to Fred 
in prison asking him to’make 
one for her. The letter was 
read ont in court and in it 
Mrs Giles had written: "Rose 
said how fat you'd got" 

Cross-examined by Richard 
Ferguson QC. Mrs Giles 
agreed she had changed her 
evidence and made a number 
of statements to police. She 
said this was because she was 
not sure at first about some of 
the dates she was asked 
about. 
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Sir Alec shooting in Hertfordshire in 1963 

Home thoughts 


My wife had an uncle to be an actor on thA 

who could never walk screen — 1963, on find- 

down the nave of his ing he had to be made 
abbey without wonder- up to appear on TV. 
ing whether it would 

take spin — 1982. The doctors have done 

the impossible: put 

He was the nastiest bit backbone Into a politi- 
ofworkrd ever seen: cian — 1944 after hav- 

cmde and rude and in g spinal tuberculosis, 
totally uncooperative — 
on Hitler after Munich. We have to move on 

with modem times, 

Herman Goeiing was don’twe? — 1963, after 
an attractive character; renouncii^ iiig titles, 
extrovert, and changed 

his unifoim three times Come to think of it. I 
a day. suppose he's the I4th 

Mr Wilson — after Har- 

I fear that I could not old dismissed 

conceal my distaste fbr him as '*the 14th Lord 
the conception that the Borne**, 
political leader had also 

Thoughte on Home 


Has left a cheerful im- 
pression on me, but he 
takes life too easily — 
Lord Home’s maths 
master at Eton. 

Not very attentive or 
tbon^tful — another 
master at Eton. 

A key success was his 
abolition of price main- 
tenance. Without him 
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we wouldn’t have got 
the splendid market ar- 
rangements we have 
today — Edward Heath. 


He was that rarest 
thing, a politician 
whose word one could 
trust — Enoch Powell. 


Alec is the wisest man 1 
have ever met — Marga- 
ret Thatcher, 1983. 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home in 1973 photoqraphtoonmcphee 

The first prime 
minister 
not to wear 
a waistcoat’ 


The Guardian Tuesday October 10 1995 


NEWS 3 


John Ezard on memories of Lord Home 


L ord home went to ! 
the great matchbox in 
the sky yesterday, leav- 
ing memories of a 
prime ministership so brief 
and long that few even 
knew of his 'once-oelebrated 
confession that he used 
matches to understand 
eomomics. 

Reactions to his passing 
varied in tone. 

Wailaham, aged 88, 
whom he beat in the 1963 
battle for Downing Street, 
said he had not been the same 
since his wife Elizabeth died 
in 1990. 

“He was 92 and I suppose it 
was a release. They were both 
devout Christians and I can 
only think that he has gone to 
join her in Paradise." 

Willie Rush ton. the sati- 
rists’ candidate in the 1963 
Kinross and Perthshire 
byelectlon won by Home, 
said: was probably the 

first prime minister not to 
wear a waistcoat. 

'T remember seeing him 
outside Number 10 and sud- 
denly it dawned on me — 
look, shirtfionti When I was 
young, prime ministers used 
to come on Movietone News 
in wing collars and the whole 
cinema audience would stand 
up." 

John Wells, one of the Pri- 
vate Eye generation which 
dubbed Lord Home "BaiUie 
Vass", alter an obscure Scots 
advocate, said: "I suppose he 
was the last person who as- 


sumed that ofiSce was bis nat- 
ural right by birth and eduea- 

tiOIL" 

Gerald Scatfb’s Private Eye 
cartoons drew Home as a 
death's head. But what postaiv 
ity forgets Is tiiat Home, who 
modestly told jokes against j 
hiWiMif awH others, had sup I 
plied the idea. 

hi 1963 ha said of his pte- ; 
mlership* *'! an unprom - 1 
ising start I asked the lady I 
applying tire powder whether 
she could make me look bet- 
ter tiiau I did on TV. She said 
‘No, because you have a head 
like a skull*. I said 'Doesn't 
everyone have a bead lUtA a 
skull?' She said TsTo', and so 
that was that" 

EUs tone could be unsos- 
pectedly sharp. Be said of Hit- 
ler "He walked like an ape, 
with his aims by his side." 
On the day he was forced to 
resign the Conservative lead- 
ership be became one of the 
few to best Harold Wilson at 
the Despatdi Box. 

Wllst^ as prime minister, 
left himself open by snapping 
during Question Ttane: “I do 
wish you would learn to be- 
have like a Leader of the Op- 
position." 

Home had merely to reply: 
"I do wish you would learn to 
behave like a prime 
mmister." 

Lord Hailsham said of the 
1963 battle: "1 knew from foe 
first that Home was coming 
up on foe rails, so to speak. 
He wasn't ever hard to beat 


Lord Home, then Lord Douglass, outside 10 Downing Street with Neville Chamberlain on the day war was declared 


What happened was that on 
the Mond^ of that week Mac- 
millan said that he wanted me 
to succeed him. On the Thurs- 
day he advised foe Queen to 
send Ibr Home. I had very lit- 
tle say in it 

'Tm perfectly happy about 
that now. It’s a bed td nails, a 
lucky thing to have missed. 
He was only given a very 
diort time in which to do it 
He made one big mistake 
which I wont go into on an 
occasion like this — which 
led him to lose the election by 
a whisker. 

"He was an bononrable 
man, best in his role as 
Foreign Secretazy, in which 


he won universal approvaL" 

John Wells said: "The only 
demonstzstion that Private 
Bye organised that got com- 
pletely out of control was de- 
vised by Peter Cook. It was 
called Mass for Vass. It was 
designed to demand that he 
remain in office as FM. Hun- 
dreds of people turned up. 
Richard Ingrams was ap- 
j»lted by foe quality of pei^Ie 
who turned out for Home. 

"He was as old-fashioned 
gentleman pretty reject- 
able compared with some of 
foe people who've since fol- 
low^ him." 

Rushton said of foe byelec- 
tion: "We met cmly once, 


when I tried to spread foe 
rumour that he would oily 
stand for Kinross in the 
byelection and then move 
south. I bearded him. But un- 
fortunately I was zafoer foil 
not only of Scotdi but of some 
awful cold cure. I arrived at 
foe bottom of an eaaozmous 
bill and said to hhn in a loud 
voice; "Are you going to stand 


for the general Alttninn m 
Perth?" 

He just looked at me and 
said: "Ah — ifs you," and 
wandered off 

"I still do impressions of 
him on my show — it CHS in 
five rntnutes — but I don’t 
think there’s much point 
nowadays. I don’t think 
people remembfsr hsou" 


Martin WaUcar 
in W as hington 

S ABOTAGE by militia 
extremists similar to 
those charged with the 
Oklahoma City bombing was 
suspected in yesterday's de- 
railment of a train in Ari- 
zona, which killed one pas- 
sen per and injured more foan 
IQQ others. 

Two notes found at the 
scene were addressed to foe 
FBI and the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms, 
blamed by militia extremists 
for the abuse of state power In 
the shootouts at Waco. Texas, 
in 1993. and at Ruby Ridge. 
Idaho, in 1992. The notes 


referred to both incidents, foe 
local sheriff said. A local mili- 
tia movement known as foe 
Arizona Patriots has close 
linitB to the Michigan militia 
implicated in last April’s 
Oklahoma City bombing, 
which killed almost 200 
peo^e. 

Azmouncix^ the arrest of 
two suspects in foe Arizona 
desort near foe crash site, foe 
Maricopa County Sheriff Joe 
AJi>io said foe notes, which 
spoke of "retaliation for Waco 
and the siege of Ruby Ridge", 
appeared to have been writ- 
ten by a little-known group 
called Sons of foe Gestapo. 

**llie track has deflnitety 
been tampered with," the 
sheriff said. He did not think 


I the two detained men were 
I responsible, but was ques- 
' tioning foem anyway. 

"We have other eridence to 
indicate that this is not an ac- 
cident,” he added, beyond foe 
train dxrver's claim that the 
track had been broken and 
one fragment was still 
wrapped in electrical wire. 

agents were flown In 
yesterday to lead foe investi- 
gation, and FBI officials from 
foe task force on foe Okla- 
homa bombing were on alert 
to fly to Arizona. 

An FBI spokesman In 
Washington last night refused 
to comment on speculation 
that extremists were 

responsible for foe sabotage, 
which sent three slejer cars 


and a restaurant car tumbling 
3tft into a ravine after Am- 
tzak’s "Sunset Limited ” train 
was derailed on a bridge 60 
miles north cf Phoenix. 

Ihe train cf IS carriages 
and two locomotives carried 
248 passengers, wbo waited 
by the wredkage as a shuttle 
s^«n of 13 helicopters ar- 
rivtti at the remote site to 
take away foe Izijared. 

The train was an Imlikety 
political target, although it is 
one of few government-owned 
busi nesses in the DS. But Ari- 
zona is one ctf* foe "igm cen- 
tres of the militia movement 
and Terry McVeigb, charged 
with the Oklahoma City 
bombhig, lived there early 
thisyw. 


Lioyds-TSB merger ‘means job cuts and branch closures’ 


Paidfaie Springett 

T housands of jobs and 
hundreds of bank 
branches are likely to be axed 
a.<s n result of a proposed 
merger between Uoyds and 
TSB. foe banking union BIFU 
warned }*esterday. 

The deal will create Brit- 
ain’s biggest banking group 
in terms of stock market 
\*^ue, at £15 billion. 

U will give the new-look 
Lloyds 'TSB Group some 37 
per cent of the UK retail bank- 
ing market, putting it above 
ftirclnys. with an estimated 
20 per cent, and National 
Westminster, with 19 per 

^**^e move is the latest in a 


jate of takeovers and mei^- 
: ers among UK banks and 
I building societies as they 
I scramble for market share. 

I Uxr^ took over the Cbelten- 
j ham and Gloucester building 
I society in July, while foe 
' Haliftoc and Lee^ Permazient 
building societies also 
recently merged. 

The move drew immediate 
criticism from banking 
unions, who forecast staff 
cuts. Consumer groups 
warned that customers could 
suffer because of reduced ser- 
vice levels and less choice. 

Leif Mills, general secre- 
tary of BIFU, de^lbed the 
merger aa "appallmg" and 
said that several thousand 
jobs could disappear because 
the deal would inevitably 


result in "a load of branch 
closures." 

He said that there was a 
particular overlap in the 
North and Midland, where 
bofo TSB and Lloyds have 
strong presences. 

Mr Mills, who called for foe 
dted to be refozred to the Mo- 
nopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. added that the flaan- 
dal services' sector has lost 
110,000 jobs since 1990, m^ 
of them from retail banking. 

Lloyds' chief executive. Sir 
Brian Pitman, recently 
warned that a further 75,000 
jobs would be lost over the 
I n^ fow years. 

I ' The d^ is effoctivdy a 
I takeeve- of TSB by the much 
I larger Lloyds, whose share- 
i holders will own 70 per cent 


of foe new bank. Sources ex- 
pect the tie-up to go ahead be- 
fore foe end foe year. 

Lloyds has 1,800 branches 
and 42^ US staff, 38,000 of 
wtiom work m retail banking. 
It has cut 20,000 jobs since 
2S90 and has seven millira 
customers, six million of 
w hom ha\^ current accounts. 

TSB. which was known as 
Trustee Savings Bank prior to 
its stock market listing in 
' 1988, has 26,000 staff in UOO 
branches. Its staffing levels 
peaked at 44JM0 is 1969. Its 
fortunes have been turbulent 
since flotation and it has been 
tipped as a likely bid target 
foryeara. 

Co umer bi d threat, and City 
Notebook, page 


She is not the Idnd of observational fRm>ntaker who seeks to 
become invisible: "I don’t lurk. I get an^ry when people talk about 
flyon-the-wall. I’m fly on your blooc^ face, fn the Army films, 
these people were so bored that you automaScaBy became their 
focus of attenfioiu two girls hanging romd an RUC police station” 
Mark Lawson on Molly Dineen 
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4 CONSERVATIVE C ONFERENCE 

The Tories are 

my party. But I 
want more talk 
about the future’ 


The Guardian Tuesday October 10 1995 


Three anxious Tory n^twists 
fix>m marginal Luton North 
oreinBladqfOolastheConaer- 

oative Party conference begins. 
They gio^ Alex Bellos their 
thoughts on education, tax, 
law and order — and Alan 
Bowarth. 

Part-time accountant Ka- 
tie Foord, aged 32, is mai> 
tied with two young chil- 
dren. In the YCs since 15, 
and a fbrmer coimciUor. 
This is her second 
conference: 

“The Tories are my party 
and I’m not going to leave 
them like Alan Howarih. I al- 
ways believe yon should 
change something from 
within. 

But there is a lot of apathy 
in the pmiy. This is because I 
don't think anyone has an' 
idea of where this Govern- 
ment wants to go on any of 
those policies. They seem to 
be floundering. 

I have a child who has just 
entered infant school. He was 
four and a half before he got a 


nursery place. . Ihe Govecn- 
ment says aH four-year-olds 
should be getting mirsezy 
places — that lust isn’t hap- 
pening. More money, should 
he made available lhr educa- 
tion. One pupil to- 37 teacbera 
just isn’t good enon^ 

J really don’t , want. to. hear 
tituit we will lower tax 

and that there will be ~1e 
money for edncatioft and'the 
welfiure state. Weneedtoq;>eDd 
to i mp ro ve the infiiastructnce.; 

anydiing, 1 think ridi'people 
should pey more tax. 

I don’t think we have, a 
istie chance of winning Ltctan. I 
in the general election. But ! 
am looking beyond, diat now. 

I want to see more talk abbut 
the fiituze in the same way 
that Tony Blair was *anrrn^ 
about last we^” 

David Collins, aged 49. 
mns a maiicettiig copsnl- 
tancy and electrical distri- 
bution company. ^ . has' 
been a party member fcH* 12 
years and is>hls flrrt 
conference: 

’T don’t think -we should 


Labour may 
bend rules 
for Howarth 


Martin Linton 


L ABOUR'S national ex- 
ecutive may bend tiie 
roles to allow the new 
Labour MP for Sttat- 
ford-on-Avan. Alan Howarth, 
to offer himself as a Labour 
candidate at the general 
election. 

Paragraph 4.A-9 of the par- 
ty’s rulebcmk, reaffirmed by a 
vote last week at Brighton, 
lays down a minimum two 
years before a member can 
stand as a parliamentary 
candidate. 

With only 19 months to go 
tin the final possible date on 
which John Major can call 
the election — May IS 1997 
this all but dis<iualifles Mr 
Howarth &om standing. 

But another paragraph in 
the nilebook gives the NEC 
dispensation to waive any 
rule if the circumstances war- 
rant it and they may judge 
that, in this case, they do. 

"The rules are quite clear 
that a person isn't eligible to 
stand as a candidate until 
ttiey have been a member for 
two years. But this situation 
is a bit unprecedented." said 
a party press officer. "If he 
does take the Labour whip 
and sits in Parliament for the 
next 15 months, it would be a 
bit odd if he did not have the 
ri^t to stand as a Labour 
candidate.’’ In some cases, 
sudi as boundary changss, 
Laboxu: rules give an auto- 
matic right to a sitting 
Labour MP to be shortlisted 
for candidate selection. 

If Mr Howarth has serious 
ambitions to be re-elected as a 


Labour MP, be would not nor^ 
otally consider a cozisfibiaicy 
like Stratf<xd-on-Avon whlA 
had the idfh bigg^ Tozy ma- 
jority at the last election. lEte 
would have to overthrow not 
just his own 22,892 Conserva 
ttve majority overthe second- 
place Liberal Demb'cc^ but 
his S1.319 majority over 
labour, which would require 
a 23 per cent swin& 

l^tkind of swing haa been 
adiieved by the Liberal Dem 
ocrats in Newbury and 
Christchurch and by the SNF 
in Perth, but only once in his- 
tory by Labour — In the Dag- 
enham byelecUon last year. 

Mr Howarth might never- 
theless have a huge advan- 
tage as tile sitting MP stand- 
ing ibr anotiier party a 
combination whh^ l^.soo' 
ceeded for four of tiie SDP 
MPs standing in tiieir formw. 
Labour seats in 1963. 

Because of delays due to tiie 
redrawing of boundaries and 
women-only diortllsts only 
330 of the 641 Labour constitu- 
ency parties have so far 
selected ttieir candidates for 
tiie next election. 

The Stratfbrd constituency 
Labour Party, which he haa 
now applied to join, is at.tiie 
early stages of seiectbig a can- 
didate wltii branches consid- 
ering possible applicants.' 

"^'s a very good constitu-' 
ency MP and Tm sure hen get 
a very warm welcome in tiie 
local Labour Party," said Ger- 
aint Morgan, leader of the 
three- s trong Labour group on 
the local couneiL "We vnmid 
certainly be prepared to listen 
to advice from Labour 
beadquarttts." 


‘Turncoats are difficult 
to accommodate . . . this 
is symbolic of how far 
Labour has moved to right’ 


Gary Younge 

and Martin Wainwright 


1 0 ST grassroots Labour 
activists expressed de- 
light yesterday at Alan 
Howarth’s weekend conver- 
sion to their ranks. But few 
were ddighted enough to want 
to see remcarnated as 

tiieir local MP. 

TPs absolutely wonderitil 
that he’s moved over to our 
side. But we are a marginal 
seat and there are enou^ 
iMigstanding, loc^, socialist 
canriirintps going around for us 
not to have to consider a Ibr- 
ma* Tory MP ftom anotba: 
part of the country.” said Ann 
Bazry, sectetary ai Britton 
Kemptown Labour Party, ex- 
pressing a typical view. 

Akxig with praise fbr Mr 
Howarth’s int^ty and brav- 
ery the Inevitable suspi- 
cion for a man who this time 
laA week was batting fbr the 
otbw side. "Turncoats are al- 
ways difficult to acoommo- 
^te," said Patricia Mansfield, 
a councillor in Bromley, Kent 
Others asked why it had 
taken him so long to come 
round. “You do wonder what 
the bell people like him were 
th inkin g about during the 
eighties, when things were 
really bad and getting 
worse?” said a party member 
in 

"If he’s a One Nation Tory 
he probably would feel more at 
home with us now we’re mov- 
ing towards the centre and 
they're moving away from it,” 
said Brian Hunter of Nbrtii 
Thanet in K»t Ihis, say 


some, is pzecfs^ why Mr 
Howarth crossing the floor is 
not an good news fbr New 
Laboun "There is pert of me 
tiiat fhmiBi aU ♦’big is very sym- 
bolic of how fer the party has 
moved to the righL” sdd <»e. 

Leeds North East, whose 
selected candidate Liz Davies 
was rejected by Labour's 
NBC. gave an acwrUe res- 
ponse yesterday to tiie idea of 
Alan Howarth coming norfh 
in his search fbr a seat 

"My reaction Is rude and 
brief," said the ehaixinan of 
the constituency party, Andy 
Hollas. ’Tt is absolutely dis- 
graceful that the Labour 
Party rejects Liz Davies, who 
has been a member all her 
adult Ufb, albeit on tiie' left, 
and then ru^es to accept 
someone who has been on lie 
right Of the Conservative 
Fat^ for much of his earser.'' 

Since nominations in most 
constituencies have closed 
and Labour's constitution 
only allows members to be 
selected as parliamentary 
candidates if they have bem 
in the party for two years or 
more, the issue of whether 
party members would have 
bfr Howairth as tiieir MP is. 
for now. largely a hypotheti- 
cal one. 

As a result most party 
worken are prepared to oflto: 
Wfan the type of charity that 
the faithful often band out to 
sinners who repent'and join 
the flock. "We should wel- 
come everyone on board. 
Regardless what route they 
have taken,” said Penny 
Wicnreb. secretary of North 
Essex CX<P. 



T^TringforanawarB-. . . BotiirigtgWafiBgnrtrH, r.ftlHTna<ma 


make any concession to 
Howard’s agenda — timfs 
not one we are going to win 
tiie next election with. Be 
says the Conservative Party 
has changed its values. I don^ 
think it has. I really can’t see 
vAat his problem Is. 

I would like to see a firm* 
indication that we will be 
moving back to the levds ot 
taxation burden that we went 
into the 1992 election with. 


This is not necesarlly tax 
.cuts. My own view is that 
tiiey wiaifB Blight ad- 

justments to allowances. 

We need to continue to 
show that we understandpeo- 
ple's teats of crime. In Luton 
we are <zying out for secniity 
cammras in foe town centre. 
The local Labour Party is not 
tnugh on crime — they are 
mote bothered about civil 
liberties. 


Ercn tbongb I stipported 
Major In the contest, I think 
Redwood has some good 
idea& I support hia view on 
Europe, and win be hoping to 
hear statements of eontisued 
scepticism about Europe. 

We won the election in 1979 
by appealing to single, Inde- 
pgndmt people like me — the 
Eesex men. They have be- 
come dlsiUnsioned with us in 
tim past three years. We need 


to bring them back into the 
fold." 

Ex-schoolteacher Marjo- 
rie Fry. aged 78, has been 
active in tiie party fbr 16 
years. This is her third 
conference: 

‘T am going as a sort of revi- 
siOD exercise — to mug up on 
policies — and to see if foere 
are any new ideas, hi feet, I 
am loiAlng for the big new 
idea. 


I will be particularly inter- 
ested in how tiiey will try to 
recreate the traditional 

fitmily 

If tiiere were more people in 
traditional families, with 
moral guidance from a tether 
and a mother, tiiere would be 
less crime. It sounds harsh, 
but I would also like to see 
less people getting benefits 
who don’t do enough to sup- 
port themselves. 


PHOTOGRAPHS' MARTIN ARGLES 

From talking to my local 
policemen. I am aware that 
th^ are very demoralised. 
We are the party of law and 
order so we shoi^ say things 
that wrialra fham r Mliao their 
jobs are worthwhile. 

1 hope thay have not been 
affected by Alan Howarth’s 
decision, which was so dis- 
loyal. Pm sure they won’t. 
You can’t be disconcerted 
with one foolish man." 



The new Okl OLGOOex six page per 
minute printer leaves other page 
printers in the dark. 

For example, when working 
with Microsoft Windows™ and 
the Oki MicroRes 600 feature, it 
produces enhanced pin sharp print 
to 600 X 600 d.p.i. 

It takes up barely more room 
than a sheet of A4 paper, making it 
ideal for desktop use. 

And because of its LED technology 


THE OKI OL600ex 

TECHNICAL SPECIFICATION: 

• PRINT SPEED; 6PPM WITH RISC 
PROCESSOR 

■ PRINT RESOLUTION: 300 X 300 
DPI. 600 X 600 DPI WITH 
MICRORES 600 FEATURE IN GDI 
MODE 

• MEMORY: 1.0 MBYTE STD. IB.O 
MBYTE MAX 

• PAPER HANDUN6: 100 PAGES 
STANDARD. OPTIONAL 250 PAGE 
2ND PAPER TRAY. OPTIONAL 
60 SHEET MULTIFEEOER FOR 
ENVELOPES 

• EMULATION: PCL 4.5 

• INTERFACE: BI-DIRECTIONAL 
HLSPEED PARALLEL INTERFACE 



I^oplc to People Technology 


it has fewer moving parts so less 
breakdowns and less service costs. 

In fact, it has proved to be so 
reliable we’re including a five year 
warranty on the LED print head, as 
well as a one year on-site warranty 
on the printer. 

With an exceptionally low price 
of around £340 (excluding VAT) the 
Oki OLGOOex easily outshines other 
comparable page printers. 

See the light with Oki! 


LET’S TALK PRINTERS: 

0345 414 400 

Monday- Friday 8.30-5,30. Answering service outside office hours. 
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Psychopath sexually attacked three women before murdering mother and daughter 


Double killer sent 
to Broadmoor 


Sarah Bossley 


A PSYCHOPATH was 
committed to Broad- 
moor top se<nui^ hos- 
pital yesterday after 
oe admitted wiling and mutl* 
latlng a young mother and sof- 
focatiag her four-year-old 

dauebttt^ in November 1993. 

The Old Bailey .was told 
yesterday how Robert Nap- 
per, 29. a machine minHar 
from numstead, south-east 
London, had stalked not only 
Samantha Bisset, whom he 
killed, but also three women 
he had sexually attacked 17 
months earlier. Detectives 
found maps at hto home, 
marking places where he 
conld otoerve *haim undiscov- 
ered. Napper pleaded guilty to 
manslaughter with dimin- 
ished re^KmsSbility. 

His crimes were “commit- 
ted by a man vrtuiM mind is 
on the very border of sanity 
itself*, said William Cl^. de- 


feading. Committing him to 
Broadmoor indefinitely, Mr 
Justice Hooper told Napper: 
“You are suffering from para- 
noid sdiizophreuia, charac- 
terised by marked fhousht 
disorder and grandiose dd.u- 
sloQS. You may also have ex- 
perienced tactile haUucma- 
tions and you may i^.yon 
can read people’s minds. 

“You are ifaurefore highly 
dax^erous. Ton pose a grave 
and immediate risk to the 
public.” 

Detective Superintendent 
Mifthaoi Banks, in charge of 
toe case, said toe scene in Ms 
Bisset's Flnmstead flat after 
toe murder, which was dis- 
covered by her boyfriend, was 
“one of worst I have ever 
seen.” A police photographer 
on toe case was so iqiset by 
what she saw toat toe has 
still not returned to work. 

Ms Bisset, 28. a single 
mother who liv^ with her 
daughter Jazmiue, was killed 
by eight stab wounds in her 



Robert Napper Geft) yesterday photograph: htARK bt eeDRoe 

Sting had ‘short 
attention span’ 


neck. Prosecuting counsel Ni- 
gel Sweeney said toat be- 
tw^ one and three knives 
had been used to kill and dis- 
mouberhN'body. 

Superintendent Banks said 
police, did not know why Nap- 
par had selected ids Bisset 
With her young dau^ter. she 
would have presented a target 
of drfeneeless womanhood. 

hfr Sweeney told toe court 
that-Napper entered the open 
rear door to Ms Blssefs fiat 
He locisd toe door and cut 
the cords of toe living room 
hlind to lower it ensuring he 
would not be observed; 

After be had killed hb Bis- 
set in the hallway, he dragged 
her body into toe living room 
and dissected it 

jazmine was killed in toe 
bedroom she shared wito bm* 
mother,' the walls eovared 
with her painting from nurs- 
ery sehooL She was sexually 
abased by Napper, probably 
while she was still alive, and 
then smotoered. 

Police will say only toat 
painstaking hard woik led. 
them to Nayiptt'* who left fin- 
gerprints and bloody foot- 
pri^ in toe flat but protected 
his dotoes from bloodstains 
with Ms Bisset’s towelling 
robe during his bntehery. Ee 
>ia«i previous convietions for 
theft and possession of 
firearms. 

He was iHpwtfftfta by three 
women he had attadred the 
year before as they walked in 
the Hfthftr O r****" anH RWiam 

areas of sonto London. On 
March 10 one was forced at 
knifepoint behind garages. 
She resisted rape and was 
severely beaten up. Eight 
days later he attacked an- 
other at knifepoint. Two 
months later he stalked a 
woman pushing her two-year- 
old daughter in a buggy. 
When die resisted his attadc 
she was badly beaten and 
raped. 



Samantha Edsset and Jazmine — probably chosem as vicfhns because they were defenceless 


R ock star sting’s fenner 
accountant said yester- 
day he nevo: invested 
my of the singer's millions 
br his “own interests”. 

Keith Moore said that be- 
nuse Sting had a short atten- 
iOD span when it came to 
ittsiness matters, the respon- 
libility for managipg iuvest- 
nents fell on his shouldess. 
The financial adviser, who 
s accused of stealing SB mil- 
lou from The former lead 
singer of the group Police, 
ilso told Southwark crown 
»urt in London that on one 
iccasios his client expressed 
ils gratitude for some advice 
ly agreeing to “advance” him 
^1,000 to pay dfa tax btlL 
Mr Moore, aged 51, of Pol- 
lam. south-west London, de- 
lies IS sample charges of 
heft from Sting between 
August 1968 and July . 1992: 
me Crown has alleged the 
sofa was ploughed into a 
leries of unsueeessfiil busl- 
less ventures including toe 
in v ersion of Russian mili- 
ary ahxx^ into passen^r- 
anying “super Jumbos” and 
m mtomational chain of In- 
tian restaurants. 

Questioned by his counsel. 
!ticholas Purnell QC. the ac- 
nuntant told the jury it was 
■ his phUosophy” to eneour- 
kge artists to have a “hands 
>n” approach to business. “It 
nakes t b^ sober individ- 


uals. By their personal in- 
volvement, they remain saner 
individuals.” be explained. 

But he had been unable to 
sustain Sting’s interest in 
business fer long. The slngo: 
was chieOy concmied that 
his business activities should 
be private, he said. 

“Artists of bis stature want 
to be associated wito success. 
They don’t want to be associ- 
ated with the rocky path up to 
^ creation of success.” 

His barrister asked him: 
“Did you ever act out of any 
personal interest of your 
own?*’ Mr Moore replied: 
“Not at alL” The accountant 
told the jury that it was ”a 
relitf to slmre my burden” 
when he was finally asked 
about the felled business ven- 
tures during a S^>tember 1992 
confrontation with Sting’s 
managers and solicitor. 

Mr Moore said Sting gave 
him a letter of authority to 
pay off an Inland Revenue de- 
mand for £691,000, which 
helped hhn avoid bankroptor. 
in return for recouping 
dominion from his record 
company A&M Records as a 
result of underpayment of 
royalties in previous years. 

Sting has told the court he 
believed the letter of author- 
ity related to his own tax 
afihirs. 

The trial was adlonmed 
until today. 


£8.1 bn Scottish deficit ‘a con’ 


Erlmd douston 


A r.TCy Salmond, the Scot- 
tish National Party 
leader. yesterday 
accused government econo- 
mists of working “an enrar- 
mons con” in claiming Scot- 
land can up a 1^8/94 budget 
deficit of £8J. billion. 

The tigure contrasts trito a 
recent ®tP forecast of a £13 
billion deleft for the enrreut 
ttoanef^ year. 

“I am very sad that toe eco- 
nomics and statistics divisioii 
has been prostituted by toe 
Conser va tive Party into pro- 
viding propaganda at conve- 
nient moments,” protested 
Mr Salmond — who also 
claimed tiiat other tiian its 
share of gove r n m en t debt, 
Scotland has healtoy surplus. 

At a Gla^w briefing yes- 
terday to launch toe docu- 
ment — Govemmenl EIxpm- 
diture and Revenne in 
Scotland, 1993/94 — a Scottish 
Ofhee spokesman denied 
tone was anything sinister 
about its appearance on toe 
eve of toe Tocy conference, 
five mawtha after it was due. 

The first-ever explicit Scot- 
tish Office accounting of Scot- 
land's economy mrgnes there 
was an £8J. billum toortfen 
between Scottish tax receipts 
and govenmait expeEiditnre 
cf £2K4 billion. If North Sea oil 
revenue is allocated to Scot- 
land. the gap is £6.4 billion. 
Otoer data released at the 

Glasgow KrictWwg mnfiTinati 


toat Scots, who make up 8.8 
per cent of toe UK populatimi, 
received 103 per cent of gov- 
ernment expenditure — giv- 
ing them an £730 per capita 
advantage over tiie Rw giiati 

But toe figures showed that 
occluding oil. Scots contrib- 
uted 0.1 per cent above their 
pro rata tax receipts — a feet 
highlighted at the natiooaal- 
ists’ press cooDference. 

Mr Salmond argued toat by 


including Scotland’s £4 
billion share of govermnent 
debt a~nd ignoring a £1 billion 
rise in oil revenues — as w^ 
as over-estimating its share of 
defence spending and undar- 
esthnating Income tax credits 
X- the Government was patot- 
ing a deliberalely misleading 
pirture dT Scotland’s economy. 

Nationalists argue toat as 
the £3.9 billion they belieite is 
required to balance Scot- 


land’s books only represents a 
73 per cent share of toe cur- 
rent UK Public Sector Bor- 
rowing Requirement — not 
the pro rata share o[ £2.16 
biUioa -r.ScotlHndhas a £200 
mfilion budget surplus rela- 
tive to toe UK as a whole. 

“It is an enomous con, 
dearly produced under politi- 
cal iostruction.” allo^ Mr 
S alm ond — himself B former 
Scotti^ Office economist 


News in brief 


Dog came through 
tuiihel in a bag 

A COUPLE who admitted smuggling a dog throng the Channel 
tunnel after smring it from death In Israel were yesterday each 
fined £400 wito £iop costs at Horseferry Road magistrates court 
in London.. 

Graydon Denn, 29, and his wife Tamar, 20, from Camden, 
north London, said they hronght the dog. Balak, into Britain on 
a Euroatar train after customs ofilcers to Prmce wish^ them 

good lock. 

The dog was discovered In a plastic holdall that Mrs Denn she 
was carrying at Waterloo International terminal on October l. 
Paid Chadha, prosecuting for toe Cc^ration of London, said 
toe dog was found to have been vaccinated agabut rabies while 
Itwasinlsra^ 

Balak is held under a I5day quarantine order at the Corpora- 
tum London’s Heathrow animal centre, after which toe 
Denns must either pay for the full six months quarantine, have 
Ihed^ salt back to Imd or allow it to be destroyed. Mr Denn 

said toe animal would be flown back to Israel and loo^ after 
. because they did not want it ptotog to a quarantine unit 


Car crash baby dies 

A TWO-WEEK-OLD baby died yesterday after sufEteing critical 
injuries vtoen her parents’ car crashed on Friday, killtog ha* 
motile. 

Shannon Tfilson had been kept alive on a vaatUator for tiiree 
days. The accident occurred as the couple headed home to Skye 
after visiting relatives to Oban. Radid Vnisou, 23. died to the 
crash on toe AB7 at Balmacara. 

Shannon's father Sandy. 29. who suffered severe shock, was 
flown to Gla^nw’s Yoxkhill hospital hours btfore she di^ ' 


Flraud charge mayor qjuits 

A MAYOR has resigned after being charged wito defrauding the 
DSS, police said yesterday . Clive Cawthrow, a councillor who has 
bea mayte' of Barnsley, South Yorkdilre, since May. resigned on 
Sunday itoen he was diarged wito the £658 fraud. 

A council spokesman said Mr Cawttirow, a labour member fbr 
13 years, had taken the step for “health reasons”. Mr Cawthrow 
win appear before Barnsley magistrates on November 15. 


Itead pilot named 


A HANG GUDER pilot who died after crashing into the sea off the 
souflxDevbn coast at the weekend was named yestoday as Paul 
Witotm Gfldon, a 54^rearold fetber of two from the Extear area. 

Mr Gildoo, itoo had taken afffrom difltops between Exmouto 
and Butodgh Salterton. drowned when the wing tip ofhis glider 
hit the water tlunwtog him into the sea 20 3 rardsof&hore. — 
Geoffi^.Gibbs 


Blast victim gets gas bill 

BKmSH Gas began an investigation yesterday after a man killed 
in an explosion catised by a leekh^ main was sort a £230 bill 
Ea.toei>af-two Jedm da^ SB, died m Jt^ when the blast rtyped 
toro^ his home to nkesbai. Derbyshire, deittolishtog a block of 
flats.' 

His fbrmer girtfrioid Sue HiUfinmd the gas bill, addressed to 
“Mr J dark — Deceased” which demanded £230. Wheu^ 
ignored the demand toe received a red remtoder letto: irtiicih. 
Ufcp fho bfO , in aw pm uplnpp aih risTTig mwtnmPTH to 

do If tl^ smell gas. 

Bntito Gas officials have now apologised for the bhmder. A 
sptoesman said a biOii^ error bad allowed Mr Clarkes demand to 
“sito torong^ the nO“. 


Si^i pup on cricket pitch 

A SEAL HIP is Fecoverh^ after strayii« off a beach and (m to a 
cricket pitch. *1116 monto-old grey pup, named Tbrr after toe 
Devon river near adiicb toe was found, shuffled 150 metres off 
Febhteridge Beato to Westward Hcri and ended up trapped against 
afenfiei'' 
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..since nicotine!! made gum taste so good. 




History has 




nicotinell! 

ortgind Chewing gum 
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Available from major bookshops, 
credit card from: Dept 'JlW, Tel 


or order dirt-et h', 
: 01 81 807 4082 


I iMi- s m )( )fs.^ 


That was the moment 1 knew I was getting somewhere. You see. he hadrft 
given me a kiss and hug like that for ages. He obviously preferred a smoke- 
free mum. It was all the encouragement I needed to carry on chewing the 
new gum I’d just bought. I was trjdng new mint Nicotinell and it tasted 
so good, so fresh I knew* If I was determined enough it could help me 
quit. Right now I’m chewing original flavour. It’s, sugar-free like the 
mint one and helps beat cravings just as powerfully. I feel as if 
with Nicotinell I’m not only closer to. him but closer to quitting. 

needn’t be hell with nicotinell 

n uKi <M ncai ud uuu ix w«i Mtu ru uhl umuib Mumu ^Ikl®'HiU i(«[Ib(«ie is hit of tie siu okoir. 


nicotmelli 

mint chewving gum 
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Andrew Higgins in Auckland reports on the destruction of a symbol of hope that threatens to widen New Zealand’s ethnic divide 


Church fire inflames Maoris’ fuiy 




T he church had 
stood for 147 3rears 
aa a monument to 
the hope that Maori 
and European eo^ 
live together. Its altar was 
adorned with cloth presented 
by Queen Victoria, its walls 
decorated with woven xeed of 
a tribal assembly haii- 
But newspapers and televi- 
sion in New Zealand yester- 
day showed a more disturb- 
ing symbolism — pictures of a 
charted skeleton of broken 
timber and scorched brick. 

A weekend Are at Rangia- 
tea Anglican Church, also 
known as the Maori Cafoe- 
dral, in the to wn of Otakt 
north of the capital, Welling- 
ton, gutted a cherished 
national treasure and de- 
stroyed a fragile folth In the 
common cause of Maori and 
Pakeha, or whites. 

The blaze, a month brfore 
the Queen arrives in New 
Zealand to open a Common- 
wealth conference, follows a 
string of Maori attacks on 
totems of white authority. 

Hie cause of tite fire has yet 
to be determined but arson is 
widely snq>ected. Police are 
questioning an elderly white 
man seen near the church. He 
was wearing a green bush- 
shirt, a sun hat and a Jacket 
with a Sower in foe pocket 
Detectives say his “odd at- 
tire*' should have attracted 
attention. 

“Ihe great tree in the forest 
has fallm,” said Bishop Mum 
Walters, during a service on 
Sunday at the site of foe razed 
chnreh. “Hie people are still 
weeping for this treasure 
handed down by our 
ancestors.” i 

The Evening Post yesterday , 
described the chnreh as ' 
“every bit as significant to 
New Zealand as foe great cas- 
tles and cathedrals are to foe 
countries of Europe*'. It called 
for foe church to be rebnilt 


and said the building was a “a 
symbol of the shai^ valoes 
that unite our two cultures’*. 

The church was built in 
1848, the result of a rare col- 
laboratioa between an early 
missionary, Octavius Had- 
field, and a venerated Maori 
warrior, Te Rauparaha, who 
had fought against land- 
hungry English settlers. Hie 
esterior looked European and 
its interior, dominated by 
huge support poles, resem- 
bled a traditional Maori ball. 

“It was foe last building of 
ite kind we had. Its destruc- 
tion is a terrible tragedy,*' 
said Sarah Tidwell, an lec- 
turer on architecture at Auck- 
land University. ‘It was nei- 
foo: European nor Maori, but 
a THTT of the two. It epitomised 

The great tree in 
the forest has 
fallen. The people 
are still weeping’ 

the entangling of our two 
cultures.” 

But a growing number of 
Maoris see such intermin- 
gUng as a fraud, a convenient 
cover for a system that 
stripped them of tiielr land, 
marginalised their language 
and dumped 40 per cent 
their young adults on to the 
on^ployment queue. 

“We are fed up wifo double 
standards and double talk,’’ 
said Derek Fbz. a prominent 
Maori broadcaster. “Maoris 
are unemployed and disaf- 
fected. This Is one nation, hut 
it has two peoples.'* 

As the country polarises, 
institutions and ceremonies 
previously seen as part of a 
common heritage shared by 
the whole country are under 
threat 


One of foe main battle 
grounds has been language. 
While Maoris struggle wifo 
new vigour to preserve their 
tongue, most non-Maoris, 
who make up about 85 per 
cent of foe population, stead- 
festiy resist any dilation of 
the English language's 
monopoly. 

Common ground is shrink- 
ing. New Zealand’s watiftnai 
day celebarations in the Mis- 
sion House descend^ Into 
chaos after Maori protesters 
tried to bum down the bculd- 
ing. They trampled the 
national flag and bared tat- 
tooed buttodcs at foe gover- 
nor-general. 

Maori radicals inftiriated 
and fei^itened many whites 
with this attack and other at- 
tempb to desecrate New Zea- 
land’s past. 

Last year, Mike Smith, aged 
37. took a chainsaw to one of 
Auckland's most prominent 
landmarks — a Scots pine on 
top of One Hee HUl- Whites 
fluttered with outrage. Hi^ 
forgot t en how drunkm 
British sailors had cut down a 
300-year-old native totara tree 
which had previously grown 
on tile same spot 
. Hie real focus of Maori pro- 
test, however, has been more 
pedestrian and much more 
^eetive — a long legal battia 
to force the goveniment to 
abide by an agreement in 1840 
between Britain and tribal 
ehlefe. Under foe Treaty of 
Waitengi, Maoris ceded sov- 
ereignty while Britain guar- 
anty their rights to the 
land. 

It is tills, rather tiian van- 
dalised trees or bare bottoms 
on national day, that alarms 
non-Maoris. On radio talk 
shows and in letter eolmnns. 

white hag tie fl w n . 

The blackened remnants of 
the Maori Cathedral in Otski 
could he a glimpse of worse to 
come. 



Firefighters tackle the smouldering timbers of the Ranglatea church, known as the Maori Cathedral, in Otaki yesterday 
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Khartoum relieved as critical Carey leaves 


Kathy Evans in Khartoum 


T he Sudanese government 
breathed a sigh of relief 
yesterday as Archbishop 
George Carey left Khartoum 
after three ^ys of seeches 
criticising the r^ime’s treat- 
ment of Christians and its 
human rights record. 

In a country where local 
news consists of the presi- 
dent's telegrams of congratu- 
lations. the blast of free 


speech from the visiting Brit- 
ish churchman In public 
parks and cathedrals left 
the Sudanese smarting and 
mindful of his influence over 
four million of their citizens. 
In private, however, a num- 
ber of Sudanese welcomed the 
airing of the human rights 
issue. 

Hie visit ended wifo an 
apparently fruitless meeting 
with the president, General 
Omar Bashir, In which both 
sides seem to have politely ex- 


changed mutual accusations. 
Sudanese offigiala later dls 
missed the Anglican leader’s 
allegations of human ri^its 
abuses as “disinformation’' 
circulated by biased organlsa- 
tians like foe United ftations 

AmT^^ipty Tntin -natifinjil 

Mahdi Ibrahim, minister of 
state for presidential aShizs, 
said: “Christians in this 
country derive their rights 
from their status as citizens, 
not from any religious or eth- 
nic factors.” 
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Row over prisoners dogs Israeli handover 


Darah Brawn in Jerusalem 


S AUTT, a village so In- 
signifi^t that it does 
not appear on many 
maps of foe West Bank, will 
make a smaP mark on hi^ry 
today, as Israel begins to dis- 
mantle its 28-year occupation 
regime. 

Troops and ofiicials are due 
to over an administra- 
tive hnildlng in the village to 
the self-rule Palestinian Au- 
thority. Thiw more sets of of- 
fices In foe toTitory will be 
evacoated before the end of 
the week, according to Israeli 
officiala. 

For foe moment, Palestin- 
ian lives in the West Bank 
will continue to be run by foe 


civil administration — Isra- 
el's euphemism for mflltary 
gnTO mmm f- But, OVBT foe 
next few monfos, the occupa- 
tion will be replaced by sa- 
rnie in most Palestinian 
areas. 

The symbolism of today's 
puU-out. however, remains 
overshadowed, by the latest 
row ovte- tite release of Palee- 
tmian prisoners. 

Israel confirmed yesterday 
that more than 1,000 men 
would be freed today, under 
the terms of foe September S4 
agreement But those terms 
have already been rewritten, 
with the repudiation of a 
promise to release ail 27 
wonwn detainees. 

Hk text of the agreemsit Is 
unequivocaL In an article on 


Fears over rally 
of black men 


Jonathan Freedland 
in Washington sees 
an ‘atonement’ day 
deepening tension 

W ASHINGTON Is 

bracing itself for a 
march by a million 
blade men amid fears that tiie 
biggest civil rights demon- 
stration in a generation could 
further deepen US racial 
unrest 

Hie Million Man March 
aitrtB to draw recniits from 
throu^iout America to foe 
capital on Monday fora “Holy 
of Atonement Reomcili- 
atlon and Responsibility". 
Hie rwairi organiser, the con- 
troversial Nation of T«Tam 
leader, Louis Farrakhan, says 
he expects several luminaries 
to Join foe crusade, including 
retired general and presiden- 
tial hopehil Colin Powell and 
O. J. Simpson. 

Mr Farrakhan revealed 
Qiat he spoke to General Pow- 
ell, now on a British tour, by 
telephone last week and in- 
vited him to the event Hie 
general had been noncommit- 
taLhesald. 

Contact with Mr Fhrcak- 
ban. who has described 
whites as “devils" and Juda- 
ism as a “gutter religion'', 
was once lethal for aspiring 
political candidates like Gen 
Powell. It is 8 mark of Mr Far- 
rakban’s rising influence in 
foe black community that the 
general felt compelled to take 
his fall 

Unconfirmed reports 
claimed that O. J. Simpson, 
acquitted last week on doable 
murder charges, would »i^ 
come to Washington, wifo his 
lawyer, Johnnie Cochzm Mr 
Simpson’s acquittal was ap- 
plauded by most black Atneri- 
cans, who saw it as a blow to 
a justice systmn th^ re^rd 
as racist. Several black lead- 
ers have called on the former 
sports star to return to his 
African-American roots. 


But fean are grewlng that, 
as US racial tension worsens 
after the Simpson verdict, 
Monday's march could widen 
the gap betw e en black and 
white. Hie White House idiitf 
of staff, Leon Panetta, uld 
black male administration 
employees would not be given 
the day off to attend the dem- 
onstration ”We are very con- 
cerned. very frankly, wifo 
Louis Farrakhan's parties- 
tion hi foe march,” be said. 

White fears focus on foe ag- 
gressive thrust of the march’s 
message and on Mr Farrak- 
han's description of Washing- 
ton as the "capital of oppree- 
sion" — a fer cry from Martin 
Luther Sing's 1983 "dream" 
of racial integration. 

Opponents have also at- 
tacked Mr Farrakhan's sepa- 
ratist rhetoric and his exclu- 
sion of women. Organisers 
say foe event Is aimed at men 
because they have to “atone" 
for abandoxting tl»ir ^^rnTiiaa 


and communities. Neverthe- 
less. In an attempt to didlect 
accusations of agyiawr they 
have invited the civil rights 
legend, Rosa Parks, and the 
po^. Maya An^iou. 

The march baa excited 
black passions around the 
cotmtry. “The grass roots are 
on fire,’’ said the Rev A1 
Sampson, a Chicago orga- 
niser. who hopes to send 
50,000 men to Washington. 

Activists plan to pack the 
crowd into foe National Mali, 
feeing the Capitol, where they 
will demand an end to attacks 
00 foe welfere syst em and af- 
flrmativeaction. 

Gen Powell, in London to 
promote his book, A Soldier’s 
Way, spent 50 wtmrtag ■ is 
Downing Street yesterday 
with John Major. 

BarUer he was interviewed 
on Radio Four's Today pro- 
gramme when be said he 
would decide whether to run 
for the US presidency by foe 
end of November. 

Be also spent an hour at 
Hate hards bool^ore in Picca- 
dilly signing copies of his 
book for about 200 fens. 


confidence-building measures. 
it states that the first batch of 
releases “will take place on 
foe signing of this agree- 
ment". Hie signing took ^ce 
GO September 28. aiid the deal 
Tw endorsed by foe Khessed 
(parliament) last we^ 

The accord also states foat 
"all female detainees and 
prisoners shall be released in 
the first stage of release". 

Last Friday, President Ezer 
Weizman, who bad been 
asked to commute' foe sen- 
tences of women prisoners, 
refused to do so in the case of 
two women convicted of mor- 
der. Following his lead, foe 
military commander tn foe 
West Bank, M^or-GeneraZ 
Han Biran, declined to order 
the release of two other 


Headache for 
Democrats as 
Senator Nunn 
stands down 


Itartin Walker 
in W a s h in gt on 


O NE of the Democratic 
Party’s last bastions in 
the South fell yesterday 
when Senator Sam Nunn ^ 
Georgia annonneed he 
would not seek re-election 
next year, foreshadowing 
an almost certain Repnbli- 
can gala in the tidal wave 
of political defections and 
conversions which is mak- 
ing the South a Republican 
stzongbold. 

Two Democratic sena- 
tors, three congressmen, 
and 43 state legislators 
have defected to the Repub- 
licans in the last six 
months, mostly in the 
South. vHiich for the cen- 
tury after the civil war was 
rock-solid Democratic turt 
Having not controlled a 
state legislature in the 
South since the 1870s. the 
Republicans now have 
four. They won Florida and 
North Carolina last Novem- 
ber and defections to the 
Republican Party by legi^ 
lators elected as Democrats 
have since given them Ten- 
nessee and South Carolina. 

bi the North the l^isla- 
tnre of Maine turned 
Repnblican last week when 
Representative June Meres 
switched parties. Senator 
Ben Nlgbthorse Campbell 
of Colorado switched par- 
ties orlier fois year. 

President Clinton had 
tried to dissuade Senator 
Sam Nunn &om retireinteit, 
fearing that it would help 
the Republicans vrin 60 
the 100 Senate seats next 
year, enough to override 
any Democratic attempts to 
stall legislation. 

Senator Nnnn is the 
eighth incumbent Demo- 
crat to annmmfig retire- 
ment frxim the Senate this 
year, capping a party'baem- 
errhage which has seen 17 
Demoowtic senators retire, 
resign or switch parties in 
the last foree years. 


women accused of affences 
committed in foe occupied 
territorieB. 

Most of the remaining 
woman prisoners refused to 
leave jail without the four. 
One woman, aged 18. was 
rdeased at foe weekend, hav- 
ing signed a pledge to 
renounce violence. But she 
datmad she did not know of 
the protest 

Hie continued detention of 
foe four women triggered Pal- 
estinian protests, with foe 
PLO-run Palestinian Author- 
ity accusing Israel of violat- 
ing foe peare accord. 

Hie row is likely to reach a 
bead today, with Palestinian 
sources predicting that many, 
if not an of the 1,000-plns men 
due for release, will refuse to 


News in brief 


leave prison until all foe 
women are freed. There were 
also reports that foe men are 
considering a hunger strike. 

For many Israelis, the idea 
of releasing prisoners “with 
Jewish blo^ on foeir bands’- 
is abhorrent. Palestinians be- 
lieve foe prisoners are not 
criminals but freedom 
fighters. 

Nor are Palestinians likely 
to be impressed by foe Israeli 
government’s esplanatioo of 
its broken promise, as offered 
at foe weekend by Mosbe Sba- 
bal, foe police minister. 

“In Israel everything is 
being done properly under 
the law, and foe auQiorlty (for 
foe releases] is in the bands of 
President Weizman,” he told 
Israd. Radio. 


Kim Jong-il to be named 
communist party chief 


N orth Korea’s un- 
crowned leader Kim 
Jong-U was poised today to as- 
sume the post of communist 
party ebiri^ according to Rus- 
sia’s Itar-T^ news agency. 

Citing sources ck^ to the 
North Korean embassy in Beij- 
ing, Tass said yestnday that 
Elm. the eldest son and loi%- 
designated heir of the late pres- 
ident Kim Il-sung. would te of- 
ficially declared party general 
seoetery on foe pa^s SOtb 
anniverrary today. 

The Chinese Communist 
Party diief, Jiang 7J»mfn was 
reported to have attended a 
reception at the embassy after 
being told by Pyrmigyang of 


Mr Kim’s impendln 
appointment 

North Korea yesterda 
named its army's chief of gei 
oral staff, Choe Ewang, as fo 
new defence minUfpr in 
military reshuffle. Th 
Korean Central News Agenc 
said Mr Choe and R1 Ul-sol. ( 
foe powerftil ^fetional Di 
fence Committee, were als 
promoted to marahalg of th 
Korean People's Army. 

North Korea suffered heav 
damage from floods in Jul 
and August and officials L 
South Korea had said foe d. 
saster might prompt th 
North to delay the succei 
Sion. — Reuter. 


Irish flogged 
in Pakistan 

VWO Irishmen convicted of 
I drug-smu^lng by a Paki- 
stani court were flogged on 
Sunday in foe north-western 
city of Peshawar, becoming 
the first non-Mushm foreigu- 
ezs to be so punished under 
the country's Tsiamir laws. 
Western diplomats said yes- 
terday. unites Gerald Bourke 
in Islamabad. 

The Dubliners Brian 
Otoughlln and Oliver Byrne 
each received five laghog with 
a 3ft cane, in accordance with 
the Hndood Ordinances 
passed in 1979 by General Mo- 
hammad Zla al-^q. 

The two were arrested last 
February wifo 13 tonnes of 
ha s hi sh concealed in their 
camper van. 


Filipino maid 
renews appeal 

A n ISLAMIC court yes 
terday a^jonmed an ap 
peal by the Filipino maiti 
Sarah Balahagan after she 
repeated her claim that sh< 
killed her Golf Arab em 
ployer in self-defooce. 

The thrra judges que» 
tinned Balabagan about the 
stabbing. 

"Sarah said she was de 
fending herself. She told 
tte judges he lured her Intc 
his room," the defence law- 
yer, Salman Lotfi, said 
after the coart was ad- 
jonmed until October 30. 

A court in the United 
Arab Emirates last month 
condemned Balabagan tc 
death, rajectliig her 
of self-defence. Reuter. 


Kenya ‘harbouring killers’ 


R WANDA’S vice-president. 

Major-General fteul Ka- 
game, accused Kenya's Presi- 
dent Daniel arap Moi yester- 
day of harbouring suspects of 
genocide and not ending eth- 
nic problems. 

President Moi said last 
week foat Kenya would not 
assist a tribunal into last 


year’s genocide in Rwand 
but Gtei Kagame said ethn 
killings were widespread 
Kenya. Gen Kagame sa: 
President Moi was rmAn^ii 
the assassination of Rwanda 
President Juvenal Babyai 
mana with the need to brli 
leaders of the subsequei 
genocide to justice. — Reuiei 
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SnUl)S IVI^JOr eFivemiHionworkersmayjointoday’sprotest 

over reform of Eu Strike deals blow to Juppe 


Katerina von Waklorsee 
in Bonn 


T here is Uttle point In 
talking to Britain on 
European Union 
refbua, a senior for- 
eign affairs strategist in 
Chancellor Helmut Eohl's 
party said yesterday. The best 
policy was to present it witii 
facts it had no t^oice but to 
accq>L 

Hinting that Germany 
might be betting on a Labour 
govemmeit befcnre tiie end of 
the 1996 Maastricht review 
conference, Earl Lamers, the 
foreign policy sptdsesinan ct 
the Christian Democrats, said 
Britain was in the process of 
‘'elari^rmg its positi^ which 
will probably take until the 
next election'’. 

Mr Lamers provoked Brit- 
ish Indignation last year with 
his “hard-core Europe" pro- 
posals. Yesterday he an- 
nounced foat a German par- 
liaxnentEury working group on 
France would be set up, 
aimed at deepening the ck^ 
ties between the two 
countries. But be saw no pros- 
pect at a similar group on 
Britain. 

His remarks coincided with 
news that Germany and 
France plan a joint initiative 
on Enropean reform In the 
run-up to the Maastricht con- 
forence, partly as a donon- 


stration of the strength of the 
FTanco-German axis degpite 
recent tension. 

President Jacques Chirac's 
relations with Dr Kohl cooled 
over French nudear tests and 
feats that France could put 
Euroi)ea& mmetary onkm at 

risk by falling to meet the eco- 
nomic criteria for the sln^ 
currency. 


Monetary union ‘is 
really a kind of 
fitness programme 
for European 
economies’ 


*Tt was no secret that a Gov 
man initiative was planned," 
Sfi: Lamers said. "Reform is 
not possible without Ger- 
many and France but we 
dont want to give the impres- 
sion fhat we want to go it 
alone. We also want to in- 
clude other EU membore." 

Mr Lamers. who has repeat- 
edly called on the British gov- 
enunent to abandon its "half- 
in, half-out attitude” to 
Borope, said that 
at political opinion between 
Bonn and London were such 
that ^oint action is hardly 
possible. 'Riings are 
althou^ we’ve tried again 


and again. At the moment a 
wmting group [like the one 
Oh FTrace] would make no 
sense." 

The group, consisting of 19 
deputies from Dr Kohl’s 
Christian Democrats, will 
s^. to increase imderstaad- 
Ing between France and Ger- 
many on contentious Euro- 
pean policy issues snch as 
national sovereignty and 
cross-border crime. 

Bdr Lamers added: "I think 
it was Gladstone who said tiie 
two thing s John Bun bates 
most on earUi are the Pope 
and abstract j^oposals. The 
best way to convince Britain 
is not using abstract propos- 
als but fhcts." 

If, for example, monetary 
gnim were put into eSbct 
without consulting London, 
the British government 
would have no choice but join 
the system, “maybe even 

hnmwiiiately **- 

France, whose economy is 
weaker than Germany's, has 
more problems fiilfilling the 
strict monetary union crite- 
ria on budget «i«*ffrTta and in- 
flation but its interests w ithin 
the EU were the same, Mr 
Lmners said. 

"Some people think [mone- 
tary union] is a German idea 
being foisted on others, but 
it*B really a major modanilsa- 
tion, a kind of fitness pro- 
gramme for European econo- 
mies," be said. 


Serb war crime hearing 
makes legal history 


lam Tr ay nor in Bonn 


T he International War 
Crimes IMbunal for for- 
ma: Yugoslavia made 
legal history yesterday by 
seeking an international ar- 
rest warrant for the first sus- 
pect to be indicted for war 
crimes. It is also having the 
flrst victims of “ethnic (deans- 
ing" testify in public. 

'^eirs will be tiie first 
voices of the victims to atroc- 
ities ... to testify before this 
international crhninal tribu- 
nal and by doing so their 
voices win echo across foe 
world," said Judge Richard 
G^dstone of South Africa, the 
chief prosecutor, at bearings 
expected to last a wedt in The 
Hague. 

An unnamed witness to 
atrocities in eastern Bosnia 
in 1992 took the stand last 
night as the prosecution in- 
voked Rule 61 of the tribunal 
to win an Intomational war- 
rant for Dragan Nikolic, com- 
mander of a Serb detoitioii 
camp at Susiea in foe region 
at the time. 

Nikolic, believed to be in 
Serb-controlled Bosnia, was 
foe first suspected war crimi- 
nal to be indicted Ify foe tribu- 
uaL He is Chsiged wifo foe 
murder of eight detainees, 
torture at 10 others, causing 
great suffering or serious in- 
jury to three ofoers and po^ 
secuting at least 500 civilians. 



Judge Gddstone: 'Voices 
will echo across world* 

About 10 witnesses from 
Bosnia are expected to testify. 
ITiree judges win then decide 
whether the indictment is 
warranted and whetho: to 
grant tiie warrant "This is 
the flrst time this application 
has been made and it proba- 
bly will not be the last” said 
Christian Chartiar, foe tribu- 
nal QMkesman. “Judge Gold- 
stone win definitely make for- 
tho: use of it [rule 61 ].’’ 

The remarks suggest that 
the tribunal could issue inter- 
national arrest warrants for 
tiie biggest names yet to be 
indicted, foe Bosnian Serb 
leaderfoip duo. Radovan Kar- 
adzic and General Ratko 
Mladic. 


Race hate shakes Swe(den 


Greg Mchror in Orbyhus reports on 
attacks on refugees from ex-Yugoslavia 
which highlight a new xenophobia in 
a country with a reputation for tolerance 


H AKHI Blakaj gingerly 
lifts his shirt to reveal 
bruises across his ribs 
and stomach. The grey-haired 
fotfaer of five cannot recall the 
faces of his assailants, only 
their words: "We've got wfaite 
blood, yours is black." 

Mr Blakaj. who walks with 
a limp, was attacked tiylng to 
placate a gang of youths 
taunting his teenage son out- 
side his flat Instead, tiiey 
turned on him. They shrieked 
at him to return to former Yu- 
go^via and threatened to cut 
bis throat. 

The assault two wedss ago 
has traumatised a community 
of 15 refugee fomilles from 
Bosnia and ^sovo In tiie 
Mwall town of Orbyhus, 80 
miles nortii of Stodcholm. 

After kicking Mr Blakaj 
repeatedly, the gang tried to 
break into his home with a 
baseball bat The following 
night other immigrant fam- 


ilies had their windows 
by a gang 
neo-Nazi slogans. 

Violence and intimidation 
has been a fact oflifo for foe 
xetUgim since arrtvisg in the 
town a year ago. Half have 
moved to secret addresses in 
other parts ofthe Country: the 
ret are searching for new 

homes. 

“We are terrified. My chil- 
dren won't go to school be- 
cause they are called names 
like svartskallar [black 
beads], Mr BlakeJ. who is 
from Kosovo, said. 

Orbyhus has become a met- 
aphor for a new wave of xeno- 
phobia that ihreatteis to en- 
gulf Sweden's r^utation for 
racial toleranee. 

Mwe tiian IQO incidents of 
ethnically motivated violence 
have bem investigated by 
pcdice this year in a country 
of 8,5 million peoite. Skin- 
heads, ufoose numbers are 


growing, are frequently 

warnpf ttiig year, gktnhgu ds 
in Stoi^hohn kick^ a man to 
deafo and daubed a swastika 
on a wan with his blood. The 
outrage shocked the country, 
but many now realise such 
attacks are no longer isolated. 

In Orbybns, local people 
have held nigfatiy vigils out- 
sit the homes of refugees 
awiid a widesjoead foeling 
tiiat foe police have not done 
enou^ 

Everyone in the town 
knows the offenders’ names 
but there have beei no ar- 
rests. Previous incidents are 
also unsolved, mirrorit^ a 
broad natioitel trend of police 
fnabUity to find culprits. 

In^>e^ Leif Aznshoff of 
Orbyhus police blamed the 
local council of provoc a tion 
Ify housing an the refugees in 
foe same area. "They simply 
dump 20 or 30 people in a 
gmaiT town and conflict be- 
gins. The locals see their ter 
rttmr invaded,'* he said. 

Mi^ Swedes say five years 
of high unemployment now 
at 12 per cent has spread a 
foeling of hopetesness and 
dislocation, e^wcially among 
young people. 


Youngsters’ train flight gives new twist to old tale 


John Glover in wman 


P OLICE in northern Italy 
were searching yester- 
day for a pair of very young 
lovers filmed axm-iU’-arm 
on closed circuit television 
at Bologna station last TA- 
day morning boa r di n g the 
8 . 38 am train for Milan. 

William, aged 14, and 
Carolina, aged 12, have 
been dubbed Romeo and Ju- 
liet by the press. Friends 


say thrirajEfoir began ha the 
Catholic school in Rnlng na 
they botit attend. 

They are reported to have 
decamped with “several 
hundreds of thnwMmH* of 
lire**, removed from 
drawers and pockets in 
their homes. One hundred 
thousand lire is worth 
about £40, enough for two 
nights in a dieap Milan 
hoteL William tried to bor- 
row a tent from a friend be- 
fore he disappeared. 


His mother made a televi- 
sion appeal for her son to 
get in touch and return 
home. "Come home, theie’s 
no need to run away. Ton 
can live out your love story 
in any case,** she said. Car- 
olina's mother made a timl- 
lar am>eal yesterday. 

The pair had apparently 
told fliends of their ^ains 
to run away but were not 
taken seriously. 

Police are concentrating 
their efforts on Mtian. 


Paul Webster in Paris 


R ailway workers 

brou^t traffic to a 
halt last nig ht on 
foe eve of a public 
sector strike that 
could deal a body blow to a 
Gaollist-led government al- 
ready in difficulties over 
monetary turmoil, high-level 
comvtion, nuclear testing, 
and a terrorist scare. 

Speculation over devalua- 
tion of the franc and an even- 
tual replacement for the 
prime minister. Alain JuppS 
provide a background for foe 
24-hour protest which 
all five leading trade unions. 

Five milli on civil servants, 
teachers, postal staff, state 
fliriinp crews, public trans- 
port employed local govern- 
ment officers and state indus- 
try workers have been called 
on to join demonstrations. 


Police, who are not allowed to 
strike, have said they will 
suspend handing out traffic 
fines to express their 
discontent. 

Civil servants are angry be- 
cause government leaders 
have openly treated them as 
privileged employees. Basing 
they were selfish to protest 
over a planned wage frvese 
when tb^ had stable jobs. 
But unions will also protest at 
moves to reduce social secu- 
rity coverage and the priv^- 
satlon of telecommunicaticois. 

The riming, less than fire 
months after Jacques Chirac 
was elected president, will 
also nndw-itTift aresuisence of 
leftwmg opposition on foe 
day that Socialist Party mili- 
tants will back Lionel Jospin, 
the ddfoated leftwing cham- 
pion in May, in a vote for foe 
movezneufs new first secre- 
tary in which he is the only 
casidldate. 


Mr Jospin’s rising fortunes 
contrast with the collapse in 
electoral support for Mr 
Jupp5 and Mr Chirac. Al- 
thoo^ today will be marked 
by the most crippling trans- 
port shrike since 1986, the 
malaise goes for deeper than 
a poUUc^iy inspired socialist 
and coxomunist challenge to a 
weak govomment. 

The newspaper Le Monde 
pointed out that disUluslon 
had spread to traditional 
rightwing categories such as 
small savers, honsdiolders, 
the professions and business 
ebiefo. Their reaction had 
been r^ected in tumbling 
opinion polls in vfoich Mr 
JiVPd had the confidence of 
only a third of tiie electorate. 

Even without today’s 
strike, Mr Juppe foced no 
respite frum threats to his 
precarions future. The possi- 
bility of devaluation, despite 
a rise in interest rates, is 


being sem as a mark of inter- 
national lack of confidence In 
Mr Juppe’s economic poli^' 
that could accelerate his 
departure. 

Tlie b^est danger to Mr 
Juppe is a new flare-up in cor- 
ruption all^tiona over his 
Paris council flat A taxpay- 
ers’ assodatiou, which ckdms 
that Mr Juppe abused his 
office while assistant mayor 
of Paris, produced another 
document yesterday to prove 
that he had the authority to 
allot housing from the city’s 
stock. 

The document was being 
studied by the state prosecu- 
tor, Bruno Cotte, who has to 
decide aiietber Mr Juppd can 
be charged with corruption 
because he lowered the rent 
of foe flat and ordered more 
than £120,000 worth of im- 
provements before moving in. 
The mayor of Paris, Jean Ti- 
beri, has repeatedly denied 


that Mr Juppe was respon- 
sible for council housing and 
the prime minigtof has alwo 
been protected by another for- 
mer assistant mayor, the jus- 
tice minister, Jacques 
Toubon. 

• France said yesterday that 
its test at a nuclear warhead 
wifo the explosive force of 
just below 110,000 tonnes of 
TNT had not raised radiation 
levels at its Fangataufo atoll 
testing site in the South 
Pacific. 

Measurements taken at the 
site in French Polynesia 
found the same low “back- 
ground" level of radiMctivity 
after the test as before the 
blast, foe European affairs 
minister, Michel Baruier, 
wrote to the EU environment 
commissioner, Ritt 

^oregaard. 


In his opening state ment, 
Jo^ Goldstone sini^ed out 
both and reported fhat “rele- 
vant States" have responded 
promptly to requests for in- 
formation about the travel 
plans of both. 

He emphasised that the 
hearing ^ not constitute a 
trial in absentia, proscribed 
under foe tribunal's rules. 

'T have laid much emphasis 
upon the rigi^ of an accused 
and of foe primary right to a 
trial in person. However, 
th^ can be no jnstifleation 
at all for ignoring foe rights 
of the victhns and their fam- 
ilies. They, too, hare a right 
to be hea^ . . . The foilure by 
the accused to come forward 
and stand trial and the com- 
plicity of any UN member 
state or de facto administra- 
tion should not be allowed to 
effoctively close the mouths of 
those victims.” 

Should the court support 
the prosecution ease and 
issue the warrant, the 
accused would find himself ! 
branded an “international fu- 
gitire". “The country be has 
taken cover in will become an 
open-air prison." 

Yesterday's bearing made 
legal history. The only compa- 
rable proceedings were foe 
Nureifo^ and Tokyo trials 
of war criminals at the end of ! 
the second worid war. But 
'nie Hague is a civil court 
while Tokyo and Nuremberg 
were militaiy tribunals. 



C2y for jnstiee ... A relative ofone of mare than 1,000 fatal victims of Spain's toxic cooklTig oil scandal weeps outside 
the Madrid court where former government officials were pnt on trial yesterday photo<sraph- denis dcyle 


Banka act to support banc, 


Spain’s toxic 
oil victims 
renew fight 
for money 

Adala Gooch in Madrid 


Y ienMS of the toxic oil 
scandal that shook Spain 
14 years ago aBer industrial 
tape-seed oil was sold for 
human consumption have 
b^un a fresh attempt to ob- 
tain compensation for the 
deaths and crliqpling injuries 
that resulted. 

More than 1,000 people died 
after eating food cooked in 
foe oil, and 25J100 were dis- 
abled. But, despite compli- 
cated and expensive court 
cases. ncBM foe victiins has 
received any money. 

In a new court case which 
began yesterday, seven for- 
mer government officials are 
being tried on charges of 
criminal negligence. The vic- 
tims hope tlm case will fix res- 
ponsibility on foe state, mak- 
ing it liable for compensation 
sefoements awarded in previ- 
ous trials but never pai^ 

In 1969, a Ti trmh gr of unli- 
censed traders who imported 
dieap industrial rape-seed oil, 
emd^y refined it and 'sold It 
door to door as cut-price cook- 
ing fot were tried and found 
gulfy. Some were jailed but 
none coifid meet the substan- 
tial compensation payments 
awarded by the courts. 

Victims' asscKtiations have 
now brought a privi^ action 
against former officials from 
the transport, agriculture, 
customs and commerce de- 
partments, accusing them of 
negligence in fkiltng to avert 
a public health disaster. 

This trial, opected to last 
three months, is a consider- 
able embarrassment for the 
government If any defkn- 
danis are found gi^ty, the 
state, which has spent 
62 billion pesetas (£817mil- 
lion) on healfo care, disability 
and unemployment bmiefits 
for the victims, would 'become 
liable for compensation of 
about £3 billion. 

The Justice minister, Juan 
Alberto Bellodi, has said an 
out-of-court setttement would 
increase the chances of pay- 
ment but no proposal has 
been made. Ihrtead, defence 
lawyers are expected to try to 
deflect blame on to regional 
and municipal authorities. 

Victims, who enjoy strong 
public support, demonstrated 
outside the central court in 
Madrid yesterday. "The bur- 
den on has 

enormous in terms of healfo 
care, reduced Mmiwga and 
lower life expectancy,’’ Area- 
dio Fernandez, one of their 
leaders, said. 


News in brief 


‘Hunt the top 
Nazi’ appeal 

German prosecutors offered a 
DM500,000 (£230,000) reward 
for information lading to foe 
capture of Alois Brunner, foe 
most notorious Nazi war 
criminal still at la^. 

The reward was offered by 
He^ and Neath Rhine Wet- 
phalia states in a fresh effort 
to track down Brunner, now 
aged 83. and make him stand 
trial in Germany. Interpol 
reported that foe Austrian- 
born Brunner had moved to a 
remote part of noifoern Ar- 
gentina. — Reuter. 

War veteran killed 

A lone killer using a machine- 
gun shot dead a former ind^ 
pendence near fighter and his 
son outside their home in Al- 
glm yesterday. Omar Ha- 
ma^ aged 54, v^eran of Al- 
geria’s war against the former 
cohmial rule, and bis son, Mo- 
hamed-CherlL aged 24, died as 
they went to their car in Bou- 
zareah suburb. — Reuter. 

PM delays address 

The Turkish prime minister, 
T^DSU Ciller, has postponed a 
televised address to the 
country on a pay strike by 
public sector workers, her 


office The govemmeoit 
and the unions are apparently 
three weeks into 
foe st^page. — Reuto:. 

Candidates held 

In Mother move to discredit 
Egypt’s largest Talamic group, 
police yesterday arrested 14 
lading Mualim Brotherhood 
mtmib ers who were expected 
to run as candidates in nest 
month's parliamentary Sec- 
tions.— AP. 

Afghan aid appeal 

The United Nations yesterday 
launched a $124 million 
(£78 million) appeal for etner- 
gency aid for Ail^ianistan 
over the next year. — AP. 

Sri Lanka killings 

Sri Lanka's military said that 
Tamil Tiger guerrillas killed 
T^iwB inT ffytflg of a home for 
the elderly yraterday when 
they fired mortar shells on 
tiie town of Fuitur in tiie 
northern rebel stroi^old of 
J affha. — Reuter. 

Rocket attack 

Unknown attaefcers fired at 
least fire rocket-propelled gre- 
nades at a provincial govern- 
ment office block in Paki- 
stan’s southern city of 
^uiBchi yesterday, wounding 
four peo^. — Renter. 


Russia halts Chechen 
disarmament deal 


David Hearst fai Moscow 


R ussia yesterday an- 
nounced it was freezing 
fop disarmament deal it 
made with Chechen separat- 
ists in July, even as an inters 
national oil consortium 
agreed to pipe Azerbaijani oil 
from the Caspian sea forough 
foe Cbefoen capital, Grozny. 

President Boris Yeltsin has 
come under enormous pres- 
sure fitom the army to stop 
the negotiations in Grozny 
and return to the military of- 
fteisive. The announcement to 
suspend “temporarily" foe 
deal, under which Russia 
agreed to pull its troops back 
as ChechesD rebels disarmed, 
came amid a clamour in Mos- 
cow to impose a state of emer- 
gency on (kuzny as foe secu- 
rity situation worsened. 
•Russian defence and Inte- 
rior ministry forces have 
been 'waging ftill-scale war. 
without any relevant decree 
being passed by foe president 
or a ref^ral to the Duma. 

But a state of emergency 
would effectively end four 


months of talks, and set Rus- 
sia back on its ]^dhof disann- 
fog the “bandits" by force. 

The crisis camp to a head 
ra Friday, wlien the com- 
mander of Russia's forces in 
foe republic, Gaieral Anatoli 
Romanov, was critically in- 
jured in a radio-controlled 
bomb attack in an underpass 
in Grozny, Romanov 
remained in a coma in a Mos- 
cow hospital yesterday, but 
his coDiution was de^lbed 
as stable. Three people were 
killed and 10 iiyiired in foe 
attack. 

The interior minister, Ana- 
toli Kulikov, and foe defence 
minister, Pavel Grachev, 
urged Mr Yeltsin to introduce 
a state of emeigeucy at the 
weekend. They accuse the 
Chechen leader. General 
Dzhokhar Dudayev, of using 
the talks as a cover for reai> 
mamenL Yesterday, Mr Yelt-- 
sin also conferred with his 
foreign Intelligence chief. 
Yevgeny Primakov, and his 
foreign minister, Andrei 
Kozyiw, 

But opinion among bis 
dose advisers was divided. 


Yuri Baturin, his national se- 
curity adviser, said the decla- 
ration of a state of emergency 
would be “ineEfective". 

Gen Dudayev’s negotiators 
accused foe Russian side 'of 
bombing two villages on Sun- 
day Tii g b^ i Inning 4Q people 
and wounding 58. 

The collapse of tbe talks in 
Grozny had been long in com- 
ing. Although progress was 
made on elections, foey foiled 
to agree about foe status of 
Cbp^mifl or the foilure to 
disarm Gen Dudayev's forces. 
Only a handfUl of the 60JMX) 
weapons still foou^t to be in 
their possession has been 
handed in. 

With (3en Dudayev’s fight- 
ers having returned from 
their hideouts in the moun- 
tain, attacks on Russian 
troops have mounted. 

T& collapse of tiie tp'Ora 
came as an international con- 
sortium of Russian, Western 
and Azeri oil companies 
it would export most of foe 
crude from its Caspian g ea 
fields throi^ Turkey, dash- 
ing Russia’s bid for foe lion’s 
share of foe deal 
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ALEC Douglas-Home, who died yester- 
day, was a lar^ly overlooked prime 
minister but a hj^y significant hgure 
in his pmty’s history. He was the first 
leader since Bonar Law half a century 
earlier to lead the Conservatives &om 
the right and, although he was himself 
by upbringing and manner the epitome 
of a vanished era of political life, he , 
may be said, by his reforms of the 
leadership election system as well as by 
his policies, to have opened the door to 
modem Conservatism. From that mo- 
ment to this, the Conservatives have 
had only one leader from the left and, as 
they start their annual conference this 
morning, the ri^t remains more firmly 
in control than ever. This is precisely 
the problem which faces the party at 
Blackpool this week. 

Party conferences being tribal occa- 
sions, the most likely response of the 
representatives at Blackpool to their 
party's current reverses will be to put 
on the best show in the circumstances. 
Don't expect actually to see the party 
falling apart in pubUc. The leadership 
of the party is not in question — not for 
a while at any rate. Overt divisions will 
be kept to a minimum and John Red- 
wood will be kept off the platform. 
Ministers will try even harder than 
they anyway intended to emulate the 
1986 conference at which, emergii^ 
from Westland, their predecessors each 
unveiled a quiver full of vibrant new 
ideas and were able to persuade their 
supporters that the Conservative pro- 
ject was back on track and headh^ for 
electoral victory. 

Yet we know, and they know, and we 
know that they know, that it Is much 
more difficult this time. The best that 
the Conservatives can seriously hope 
fbr this week is to leave Blackpool in no 
worse a state than they arrived there. 
In the cittumstances this would be 
something of an achievement since, 
quite apart from Alan Howarth, the 


^ Seeking democratic revalidation 


Put more bluntly: Mr Howarth should fight the seat for Labour 


SINCE world war two more' than 120 
MPs have chai^d allegiance in some 
way during the course of a Parliament 
All these MPs have this in common — 
that they went to the voters at a general 
election saying they would support a 
particular party and that during the 
course of the Parliament they ceased 
for one reason or another to do so. Alan 
Howarth is the latest example of a 
surprisingly common phenomenon and 
one of the most dramatic. But his case 
Mg hii g Tits an important issue. Having 
changed his allegiance, should Mr 
HowEuth not imm^iately submit him- 
self to the voters of Stratford-upon- 
Avon in his new colours? 

Mr Howarth says no. and he has 
precedent and convention on his side. 
Of all the MPs who have changed alle- 
giance since 1945 most have remained 
in Parliament until the next general 
election. Of only three who resigned to 
force byelections, one. Sir Richard 
Acland. found himself overtaken by the 
calling of the 1955 general election. So 
the only two who pushed the issue to an 
actual vote were Dick Taveme, who left 
Labour and won the subsequent 1973 
Lincoln byelection as a Democratic 
Labour candidate: and Bruce Douglas- 
Mann. who left Labour along with 28 
other MPs during 1981 to form the 
Social Democratic Party but who. 
uniquely in the SDP. put his desertion 


to the immediate electoral test, losii^ 
his seat in the Mitcham & Morden 
byelection in June 1982. 

The philosophy of British electoral 
law also says that Mr Howarth is ri^t 
The theory says that electorates choose 
the person rather than the party. The 
candidate’s party all^iance appears on 
t^ ballot paper, but this is a change 
made only during the last quarter cen- 
tury and then only for information. 
Law and theory agree that Alan 
Howard rather than the Conservative 
candidate was elected in 1992. If Mr 
Howarth wishes to change his mind, he 
is fu^ within his rights to do so. 

But is this morally right? Mr 
Howarth would be the last to pretend 
that be has not betrayed the trust of 
many who worked suid voted for him. 
Even in today’s circumstances, the ma- 
' jority of these voters would probab^ 
prefer to have a Conservative MP. His 
principle decision to join Labour has 
j not been matched by a principled deci- 
' sion to submit his spectacular change of 
' allegiance to the voters. On Simday. Mr 
Howarth admitted that he would have 
liked to secure a ‘’democratic revalida- 
tion*'. He was right to feel that way. 
Politics needs to be more transparent 
and democratic rather than less. Strat- 
ford’s voters chose a Conservative MP 
in 1992. They are entitled to the chance 
of choosing one again in 1995. 


Crying Wolf once too often 

Th0 personal doesn't always have to be the political 


NAOMI Wolf has changed her mind. 
She became pre^iant and suddenly 
abortion appeared in a whole new li^t. 
With a style true to Wolf, she has now 
attacked abortion with all the passion 
she once used to support the right to it 
Not for Wolf mealy-words; this is a 
debate about Good and Evil, the moral 
iniquities in which women risk entan- 
gling "our beliefs in a series of self- 
delusions, nbs and evasions." she wrote 
in an eight page article in the US 
magazine, the New Republic. 

The matter will have enormous 
reverberations in America, where 
abortion is seen as the litmus test for 
one’s feminist credentials, coming as it 
does in the wake of the Life movement's 
sensational coup when Norma McCor- 
vey (alias Jane Roe of the landmark 
abortion Supreme Court ruling Roe vs 
Wade) announced she bad found God 
and discovered abortion was wrong. 

The depressing side to Ms Wolfs 
conversion is not her position on 
abortion, but the way it will be seen as 
yet another feminist changing her tune 
to reflect her personal circumstances. 
Feminism trumpeted the truism that 


the personal is political. But while this 
adage has proved one of the move- 
ment’s greatest strengths it is also a 
weakness. It provided the passion and 
force for Betty Friedan’s critique of 
suburban motherhood, Germaine 
Greer's Ihe Finale Eunuch and a host 
of other feminist bibles. Women culled 
lessons from their personal experiences 
to enlighten their sisters, and their 
writing ba4 & relevance and an inti- 
macy which won them huge audiences. 

The weakness is obvious. Some of the 
texts that have fired feminists suffer 
from a lack of intellectual rigour. They 
are more often roars of rage, which 
quickly date while their authors’ aften- 
tion moves on to another set of preoccu- 
pations. They have a myopic quality, as 
Maureen Freely pointed out in yester- 
day’s Guardian. 

Ms Wolfs work has arguably always 
said more about herself than about the . 
women’s movement, but her assump- 
tion that her every experience can be 
prescribed as a recipe for other women 
is deeply arrogant The effect is to leave 
women disorientated in a sea of cast-off 
I and re-cycled opinions. 


..AMD NoW You're. telUmg me 


Loro HOWE'S GOME OVER. 

TO THE- OTHER SIDE??? 










Putting on a good show 

But the veneer at Blackpool hides a troubled party 




party arrives at conference losing sup- 
port rather than winning it, as it had 
hoped and, until recently, probably ex- 
pected to do. A month ago. Conserva- 
tive morale was surprisingly tai^ 
They tbouglit the re-elected John Major 
might be winning through. They 
thought Tony Blair had b^un to 
stumble. They thou^t the polls were 
beginning to edge back their way. The 
problem is that almost since the very 
day on which they began to sense these 
things their fortunes have been 
reversed. Mr Major’s relaunch was an 
embarrassment. Mr Blair has sailed 
untroubled thro\igh a successful confer- 
ence. And now the very polls which 
seemed to show a Tory recovery at the 
start of September are this week report- 
ing a lengthening Labour lead and a 
weakening Conservative position. And 
that's without taking any account of Mr 
Blair’s conference or Mr Howarth's 
revenge, both of which can be expected 
to underline these trends still farther. 

Mr Howarth’s defection is symptom- 
atic of a much wider lo^ of belief in 
and about the Conservative Party. 
There is a sense both of the scorched 
earth of policy and of the bum-out of 
party. It is not just the liberal Tories 
who are calling ft a day — Critchley. 
Fishbum, Hurd. Norris, Walden — but 
some of the true believers on the r^t 
too. (^nservative MPs — Amess, Dor- i 
reU. LiUey (these things are no re- 
specters of rank) — are abandoning 
seats with 5,Q00-plus majortties in the 
search fbr higher grotmd 'when the 
expected Labour tide comes rolling in. 
There is a fin de rigime feel about the 
Conservatives, which makes the job of 
die pa:^ managers this week even 
more diftlculL No one except Mr Red- 
wood seems to be enjoying tiiemselves. 
The Conservative Party seems to be 
waiting for the end. and it will take 
more than a spe^h by John Major to 
chai^ that fsLtalistic mood. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The brave one of Avon 


Road rage: an angry mob in 
collision with a bull bar 


A lan Howarth’s coura- 
geous and principled 
dedalon to cross the 
floor of the House is a symbol 
not just of the failure of the 
Conservative Party to address 
the needs of the whole of the 
British people, but also of^ 
deeper problems. Britain has ' 
a confrontational political 
system which forces people 
with a spectrum of views into 
the straitiacket of two oppos- 
ing camps wife a tendency to 
polarise intenially. 

The commitmeat to a refer- 
endum' on our electoral sys- 
tem. reaffirmed at Labour's 
conference, is fee best hope of 
one day achieving the plural- 
ism that can ensure govern- 
ment in the best interests of 
all the people 
LR Armstrong. 

IS Stanley Avenue. 

Baffins. Portsmouth P03 6PN. 


failure to resign his seat and 
so put to fee test his assertion 
that be is acting in the best 
interests of those who voted 
hifti into FarliamenL And it is 
sadly characteristic of the 
shoddy pragmatism of “new” 
Labour that it should so 
readily embrace someone of 
such flexible principles and 
so shallow a nature. It would 
appi^ feat both parties are 
digging a tunnel towards each 
other, and that this weekend 
they have met in the middle. 
The electorate, meanwhile, 
may marvel at fee escalating 
cost of building feis conduit 
across a stretch of ever-nar- 
rowing clear blue water. 

John Bates. 

58 Downhills Park Road. 
London N17. 


B oth Alan Howarth and 
Arthur Scargill are un- 
, happy in their political par- 
ties. Howarth has. 
apparently, been quietly con- 
sidering his options for some 
time. Sca^iU merely fiilm- , 
tnates with threat and prevar- 
ication. In the light of 
Howarth's description of fee 
Tory party's “arrogance of 
power” and harshness of*pol- 
icy, perhaps Scargill should 
now d^lay similar sincerity 
and join a party which has at 
least two attributes with 
which he is femiliar. 

EJ Ashley, 
la Chamwood Close, 

Lichfield WS13 6BU. 


A S WELL u icilliTi g child- 
ren, bull bars make puree 


A lan Howarth has only 
one choice. Resign now 


H owarth has forsaken 
the I7th-safest Tory seat 


I AM dismayed by Alan 
Howarth's defection. Aren't 


■Howarth's defection. Aren't 
there enought Tori^ in Tony 
Blair's Labour Party as it is? 
Mr Howarth reveals himself 
as typical of fee present gen- 
eration of Tory MPs — guided 
by self-interest and exped- 
iency rather than any atavis- 
tic notion of honour — by his ! 


■ '■fee I7th-safest Tory seat 
in the couxdzy -wife httie or 
no prospect of being selected 
to stand for Parliammt again 
because of fee principle be be- 
lieves in. Whether or not one 
believes he is right, he should 
be applauded for his 
integrity. 

Jeff Anderson. 

27 Grange Road. Harrow, 
Middlesex HA12PP. 


#%one choice. Resign now 
and i^t fee seat as a Labour 
candidate. IT Howarth loses, 
he gains kudos (and possibly 
a safe seat). If be vuins. demo- 
cratic credfeility is restored. 
Perhaps there is a lesson here 
for Liz Davies: get selected as 
a Tory candidate and feen 
Tony would welcome you, no 
questions asked. 

Nigel Rogers 
and Alice Donald. 

26 Morrisb Road, 

London SW2 4EH. 


/Aren, bull bars make puree 
of cyclists and motorcyclists 
(Letters, October 9). Bull bars 
originate in fee OS and Aus- 
tralia where they are used 
gently to push la^. uncoop- 
erative aTimmis off the road 
without causing cosmetic 
dams^ to the vehicle. 

As most British drivers 
wife bull bars are unlikely to 
encounter a recalcitrant buf- , 
felo while taking fee kids to ' 
school, the only reasons I can 
see fbr not removing them is 
either selfishness or a mis- 1 
taken impression feat they 
give fee owner an air of being 
a rugged outdoor type. 

Paul BUnkhom. 

60 Turner Street. 

Northampton NM AIL. 


J ENNY Morgan, you ask for 
a sensible reason for 


Ua sensible reason for 
removing your bull bars: roo- 
bars are attached to the chas- 
sis of your car. In an impact, 
all fee force is feus transmit- 
ted to the driver and passen- 
gers of your car, conveniently 
by-passing your crumple- 
zones and possibly propelling 
those in the back tlmu^ fee 
windscreen. And your child- 
ren are “protected”? 

Baraaiby Stutter. 

Brixton Cycles Ltd. 

435-437 Coldharbour Lane, 
London SW9 8LN. 


lA/HAT does worry me is 
V V feat Friends of fee Barth 


“I 'H8 Government estimates 
I feat bull bars could lead to 
as additional deaths and 350 
additional serious miuries a 
year by 1996. A auzuber of 
local authorities have already 
removed bull bars from their 
vehicle fleets. 

(Dr) Peter Hughes. 

Editor, Local 
Transport Today. 

250 Eeunington Lane, 

London SE115RD. 


V V (hat Friends of fee Barth 
are involved in this cam- 
paign. When I joined 25 years 
ago they were concerned 
solely wife resource deple- 
tion. pollution and over-popu- 
lation. I believe they should 
confine themselves to feis 
original remit and not get in- 
volved in all sorts of red her- 
rings. There are plenty of 
motoring organisations to 
deal with dangerous appen- 
dages to vehicles. 

Maureen Evershed. 

101 Chessects Wood Road, 
Lapworth, 

Solihull B84 6EL. 


An injustice 


Power cuts to the people 


O NE sometimes wonders 
whether Tony Blair and/ 


V^whether Tony Blair and/ 
or Paul Boateng have foigot- 
ten what it is like to be prac- 
tising lawyers. This latest 
nonsense that solicitors 
"should do voluntary work 
' for people who do not qualify 
for Le^ Aid” is a typical ex- 
ample. I and others in the i 
: many firms similar to witwa 
have for a long time been 
doing voluntary work for 
poorer people, not just by at- 
tending as duty solicitor at 
Citizens’ Advice Bureaux but 
by conducting free inter- 
views. 

'Die reason is partly social 
consciousness and partly be- 
cause it makes good sense 
from a commercial point of 
view; but for any government 
to tell me feat 1 must do it is 
obnoxious. Would they like to 
write to all the big stores and 


A nyone who has, like me. 
spent fee best part of feeir 






tell them they should give X 
per cent of their products to 
poorer people vdio cannot af- 
ford them? 

The Labour Party also 
seems to be trying to vie with 
the present administration to 
show its eagerness for media- 
tors and the franchise system. 
The former are depriving 
people of their basic right to ; 
have somebody completely on I 
their side. We already have 
mediators: we call them 


judges and, while one would 
encourage the appoinhneut of 
more properly qualified 
judges and easier and cheaper 
access to them, if you have a 
problem ^u want somebody 
on your side, not somebody in 
the middle. 

Howard Jackson. 

Howard Jackson & Co 
Solicitors. 

Belle Vale Shopping Centre, 
Chlldwall Valley Road. 
Liverpool L25 2RG. 


Above the law i Misconceptions in baby trade 


T he Borne Secretary ex- 
presses surprise that mag- 


W B ADOPTED our daugh- 
ter from Paraguay in 


Istrates do not Imprison most 
first oSBnders convicted of 
burglapr and feat they jail 
those imprisoned for only 3.7 
months on average (Call to 
soften law on ‘self-defence’, 
October 4). Why should this 
be surprising when ms^- 
trates’ courts deal wife less 
serious burglary cases and 
their maximum permitted 
sentence is six months? 
Crown courts imprison first- 
time burglars Ibr an average 
of 14.4 months. 

You report that Mr Howard 
“made it clear that he is ap- 
pealing to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice and the Court of Appeal 1 
to toughen sentencing pol- 
icy". If fee senior judiciary 
were to respond, where would 
this leave the key constitu- 
tional principle of judicial in- 
dependence from executive 
Interference? And what if Mr 
Howard were then replaced 
tv a Home Secretary who be- 
lieved. ri^tly, that commu- 
nity sentences are more likely 
than prison to divert first of- 
fenders from crime, and that 
short sentences are less dam- 
aging than lengthy ones 
which destroy femily ties, job 
presets and the chances of 
retaining stable 

accommodation? 

Should the courts then per- 
form a U-tum towards a less 
harsh approach just because 
the new incumbent tells them 
to? 

Paul Cavadlno- 
Chair, Penal 
Asairs Consortium. 

169 Clapham Road, 
liondon SW9 OPU. 


WVter from Paraguay in 
March 1992 (Boom trade in 
babies. October 7). Her birth- 
mother, aged IS, was a bright 
girl from a middle-class £^- 
Uy. She was desperate to 
resume her education and put 
the pr^naney behind her. 

The tewyer we used was an 
mtemationai patents lawyer 
who did a small number of 
adoptions a year and charged 
a fimetion of the vast sums 
quoted in the article. The 
birthmother had to appear in ' 
court several times before 
Judge Patricia Blasco (men- 
tioned in fee article as inves- 
tigating the illegal baby 
trade) in order to verify she 
understood what she was 
doing. She was separately 
represented by a government- 
appointed guardian and also 
had to undez^o counselling 
sessions with a court-ap- 
pointed psychologist 

We then had to apply to the 
Department of Minors to au- 
thenticate the adoption before 
we could get the baby a pass- 
port and bring her home. 

1 now face the prospect of 
taking my daughter to nurs- 
ery in the knowledge that 
some may think, we paid 
£15,000 to have her snatched 
from the arms of her loving 
mother. 

Anfe^ and Claire 
Astachnowlcz. 

London B8. 


others. Assignment refused to 
allow any representation 
from the British eixd. even 
saying to me: “Your side 
would just say adoptions were 
legal What would be the 
point of feat?" Couples who 
have adopted from Paraguay 
were also met with rejection 
of their views and experience. 
It is thus extraordinary that 
Jan Rocha should state in 
your paper "British couples 
in Paraguay and in the UK 
refused to be filmed.'' 

Llv O'Banlon. 

Campaign for 

Inter-Country Adoption. 1 
16 Alb^ Square, . 

London SW8 IBS. I 


/Aspent fee tet part of feeir 
life designing and overseeing 
the construction of the 
national power system, and 
fee National Grid in particn- 
lar. could have foretold t^t 
the system would he near to 
coUa^. It is a wonder it has 
not happened before. 

The shortage of power 
stations in fee south has been 
a problem since the inc^tion 
of the grid, which was 
planned to transmit electrical 
energy from the coal-fired 
power stations in the Mid- 
lands to the south. This was 
I deemed fee most economic 
answer at fee time: the Trea- 
sury insisted that natural gas 
should not be used to genera 
ate electricity as it was "a 
premium fuel”. This snddenly 
altered on privatisation. It 
has been one of the greatest 
fectors In the so-called suc- 
cess of privatisation. 

However, this advantage 
was not fully exploited. The ' 
major generators, Powergen 
and National Power, were too 
busy exploiting sites feat they 
had previously earmarked for 
coal-flred stations (such as 
EilUugholmel as gas-turbine 
generation sites. The status 
quo of large generation plants 
in fee north and large de- 
mand defleits in the south 


wife their inherent risk of 
supply failure — persisted. 

Meanwhile old generating 
stations in the sonfe. such as 
March wood, Poole, Brighton 
and South Bank, were 
i scrapped. Refhrbislimg these 
stations with their local elec- 
tricity systems would be the 
best solution. 

It may be argued that the 
transport of electrical energy 
over fee existing grid would 
be far more economic than 
building gas pipelines to sup- 
ply these stations. That is 
doubtftil: the cost of trans- 
porting energy by pipeline is 
cheaper than transporting en- 
ergy by electricity power 
lin^. Further, the gvi«»ing 
grid has already had one 
refhrbishment and will soon 
come to the end of its life. 

Why then are fee privatised 
utilities so keen to adopt feeir 
second-best solution to our 
electrical energy problems? 
Could it be that the better so- 
lution would render a large 
pert of fee 9iid obsolete and 
therefore deprive these utili- 
ties of the spurious value at 
present attributed to it? 

J Whines. 

(Author, Transmission 
Planning and Development; 
ex-CEGB Principal Engineer.) 
11 Broad Way, Hatn hle Lane, 
Hamble, Hants S031 4HT. 


A Country Diary 


yHERE are facts and views 
I which Jan Rocha and the 


I which Jan Rocha and the 
programme she helped pro- 
duce for Assignment ignored. 
Despite many attempts on fee 
part of this organisation and 


B aby sale and smuggling 
were confused through- 
out the article with legal 
adoption. The latter is de- 
scribed as “trade'’ while legal 
costs of adoption are referred 
to as fee “price’’ of a baby, 
which they are not. The Chief 
Judicial Investigator is 
report^ as believing feat ' 
ozily 30 per cent of babies are ; 
given up voluntarily: fee rest 
of his c omm ent is to fee effect 
that, given the social condi- 
tions in Paraguay, the 
remaining 70 per cent of 
mothers who give up babies 
do so under pressure. 

This does not mean, as the 
article Implies, feat 70 per 
cent of adoptions are illegaL 
Deciding to give up your baby 
because you are poor or 
sin^e is sad but it is not the 
same as having your baby 
stolen. 

Kay Bernstein. 

57 Huntingdon Road, 

London N2 90X. 


CHESHIRE: The autumn de- 
parture of our summer visit- 
ing birds is a much more 
leisurely affhir than their 
arrival In spring. In. spring 
there Is the urge to establish 
territories and begin the 
breeding' cycles whereas in 
autumn, wife pressures of 1 
parenthood behind them, 
they will take time to build up 
fot reserves for the gradual 
move south. Most ^ve moved 
on to fee Continent by fee 
first weeks of October, leav- 
ii^ just fee occasional strag- 
glers behind. The four swal- 
lows over the village on 
October 3 were such a group, 
circling round, snapping op 
flying Insects, but steadily 
moving south. A day «*erller it 
was a blackcap snatching at 
the blackberries of an elder in 
a hedgerow above the valley 
— another lingering depar- 
ture rather than fee first of 
the small wintering popula- 
tion, who appear on the east 
coast in late September but 
are not usually noticed in 
Cheshire until sometime in 
November. The first of the 
winter thrushes arrived in 
fee county in October, and a 


small flock of ll redwings 
flew over the farm at fee edge 
of the village on fee same day 
as those departing swallows 
— a treat awaits the thrushes 
this year as the haarthoms 
are loaded with betries which 
should last them weU Into the 
winter. 

In my diary notes of the 
September 12. 1 mentioned the 
discovery of the rare Camber- 
well beauty butter^ at a site 
over the county boundary in 
Greater Manchester. This has 
prompted a reader to write to 
me with information about 
another individual seen feed- 
ing on buddleia in a gar den In 
south Cheshire in early 
August Apparently this is fee 
only report received of the 
butterfly’s appearance In 
Cheshire this year, which is 
surprising given the wide- 
spread presence recorded 
throughout fee UK. And fee 
County Recorder — (B T 
Shaw, 87 Gleneagles Road. 
Heald Green. Stockport. 
Cheshire) — is anxious to 
hear from anyone who has 
details of the species in 
Cheshire during 1^. 
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The Guardian Tuesday October 10 1995 


Diary 


Matthew Norrrian 


P ANIC grips the Cabi- 
net Ofilce today, as 
eivU servants contem- 
plate the retnni of the X>^ 

uty Prime Minister, First 

Secretary of State. While Mr 
Heseltine’s suite of offices 
was being refurbished, his 
possessions were stored in 

crates and removed for safe 
keeping. The redecorating 
was completed last week, 
and tbe crates returned to 
70 Whitehall. One. how- 
ever, was missing . . . the 
one containing Mr Besel- 
tine's monogrammed toiled 
lies. The vanished items in- 
dnde monogrammed hand 
towels, ongnents, lotions, 
and all manner of combs, 
although it is nuclear 
whether a monograinm ed 
talcum powderdispenseris 
involved It is the band tow- 
els that most fH^ten the 
Endsle^ League formerly 
First Division) civil sei> 
vants, who have seen 
enou^ of Mr Beseltine 
since his elevation in July 
tofearthe wor^ **We'r8in 
a bit of a state hma, actn- 
ally,” says one. **God knows 
what he’s going to do to ns if 
we haven’t found the crate 
when he gets back, but it 
won’t be pretty.” 


EANWHILE.Qnthe 
samesQbjeet,a 
woman has written 
to the lost property office at 
Victoria coach sfatkm in 
London, enquiring after her 
snitease. ’’She said she lost 
it here,” says havnod nan- 
agiug director Warwick 

Hillwian, **in 1974 ”. 


S TEPTOE, the West 
Highland terrier 
fhmed tor his gifts as a 
tipster, has ended Conrad 
Black’s crisis of indecision 
over the new editor of the 
DaUy Telegraph. With 12 
candidates Illustrating the 
range and depth of talent on 
the journalistic right — In- 
cluding Andrew Neil, John 
Sullivan. Richard Little- 
john, Garry Bnshell and the 
Johnson quads (Paul, 
Frank, Boris the Jaci^ and 
di^p^ced sprinter Bra) — 
the dog selected the piece of 
meat beside the name of 
Dominic Lawson; he then 
appointed Charles Moore as 
Mr Lawson's deputy. The 
dream team indeed. Doubts 
have already been voiced at 
Canary Wharf as to whether 
Moore will serve under 
Lawson — > and should he re- 
fuse. Steptoe will immedi- 
ately appoint another dep- 
uty. Mr Black, who is away 
on hoUda}'. has yet to rub- 
ber stamp the appoint- 
ments. but is certain to do so 
the moment he returns. 




paper’s chief Cherie 
Blair correspondent, 
Fiona Millar, has been at it 
again. Her latest panegyric, 
wittily headlined ”Vi^y 
Cherie keeps her ovm coun- 
sel”. made the front cover 
and four pages of the 
paper’s Saturday 'magazine. 
Landing her refusal to do a 
HillaiT Clinton on the one 
hand, and noting the dra- 
matic improvement in her 
appearance on the other, 
this was splendid stuff, and 
worthy (in the nicest sense) 
of Hello! magarine itself. 
Meanwhile, the indefatigt- 
ble Fiona was back in action 
yesterday, with an amaz- 
ingly precise account of the 
timetable behind the 
Howartb detection. But bow 
on earth does she do it? And 
will her bnsband. Alistair 
”Bob’s Boy” Campbell, Mr 
Blair’s press officer, com- 
plain to Today about so 
blatant a leak of confiden- 
tial intormation teom Mr 
Blair’s office? 


IHE list of motionsfor 
the CcHiservative con- 
ference — all submit- 
ted weeks ago ~ makes in- 
triguing reeding. For 
example. Kingston upon 
Tliames asks tbe Govern- 
ment to do all it can *no en- 
sure long term job pros- 
pects” — an Idea sure to 
provoke a wry* smile from 
MF Norman Xnamont. 
The gold medal for uninten- 
tional wit goes to Stratford 
upon Avon, home of .Man 
Howarth. In motion 1049, it 
"urges Conservative MPs to 
listen to grass roots opin- 
ions and to take appropri- 
ate action”. Too late. SWat- 
ford. much much too late. 


|00R old Stratford. 
'First John Profumo. 
then Mr Howarth . . . 
bemused constituents are 
asking who they’ll be sad- 
dled with next. Tbe ante 
post odds have Harvey 
Proctoras even money 
favourite, with Keith Best 
at 100-30 and Mr Lamont at 
1 5-2. Best value is Dave Nel- 
list, a 33- 1 chance with all 
leading bookmakers. 


I t*ar rtusrt in ths pAsees 

Iaba/t tmi? C OW^f^Ngg. j 



Home truths strike 
an uneasy chord 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


H 


HE accessory before 
the fact of Alan 
Howarth's departi^ 
from tbe Conservative 
Party was a composite chai> 
acter combining Qie human- 
ity of Peter Ltiley wlQi the de- 
cency of, say, Michael 
Howard. By its ministers and 
zealots Shan you know a 
party, and Mr Howarth de- 
cided to stop ptetending he 
screed with this one. But toe 
damage he's done toe Tories 
is for the opposite reason. Tte 
Howarth Itetament insinu- 
ates itself into the party 
bloodstream, and will domi- 
nate its body politic at Black- 
pool, not because tt chal- 
lenge a party of bastards but 
because it dlrauQn a party of 
men and women who are ton- 
damentally decent 
Most Conse rv a tive s want to 
believe their party stands fin: 
toe very values ^warto has 
set out Xhitil now, most have 
convinced themscJves, some- 


times against the odds, that it 
probably still does so. But his 
statement together with the 
personal sacrifice It entails, 
must arouse toeir unarticu- 
lated suspicions that this 
■mi ght no longer be the case. 
That is Howarth's potency. If 
this honest man can come to 
such a conclusion, might 
their secret tears not turn out 
to be cGorect? ^e party ma- 
chine may sueem in expung- 
ing his name from every 
qieech. But he will be toe sub- 
text, forcing every minister to 
a Justifiicatitti none had ex- 
pected they would have to 
make: testiQring not simp^ to 
toeir executive dynamism, 
but to their sincere and bot- 
tomless concern for the 
human race. 

. That is a considerable 
inconvenimiee. It disrupts a 
process that Imd bera moving 
in a dlfiteent direction, which 
was started under Mrs 
Thatcher and has advanced 
continuously in toe five years 
of her successor. This has had. 
tile purpose of steadily re-edn- 
catii^ toe British people to 
- thiwV differratly about toe ■ 
worid toey have known since 
toe war. and to accept a pedn- 
fUl set of new assumptions 
about what government 
should and should not do. 

Among the challenges have 
been tiie following; that wel- 
fare can no longer be the uni- 


versal panacea for misfor- 
tune, that young people espe- 
cially tiiould teel the tawH of 
state coercion rather than the 
stroking of state sympathy, 
that fewer state facilities 
should be a'vailable free to 
everyone, toat poverty is as 
moch a s^-inSjeted Uigbt as 
an ancontrollable disease. A 
strident philosophy main- 
tains its surveillance over 
government actions in these 
fields, its twin asoms being 
toe natural superiority of a 
market solution to every 
problmn, and the inferiority 
of public service as a motivat- 
ing force. 

There are people aho be- 
lieve this wxto an organised, 
missionary pawwinn. Axoai- 
nent among them are serious 
thinkers HVa John Redwood, 


Michael Portillo and. porbaps 
most serious, the aforesaid 
Peter LQley. Pamphlets pour 
from thhiTr.tBwfc prcMCO. con-' 
tending that soldi elements of 
the post-war social settlement 
as have survived the assaults 
of 1979-95 should be progres- 
sively dismantied. Reechos 
and writings of thia fcirtd are 

of malrlTip a 

argument about unquestion- 
ably serious issues. But tiiey 
are unsettling too. And they 
give nouridunrat to cruder 
dements at tbe younger end 
of the Tory party, who ezhlblt 
a kind of viscoral triumitea- 


lism when contemplating the 
destructive possibilities of a 
period In opposition. 

In the mid-nineties, in 
short ' toe pace ot change 
must accelerate. Economic 
reality dictates tiiat welfare 
provision must be drastically 
cut back. But porhaps more 
important toe health of soci- 
ety needs to be invigorated hy 
warning it off the "depra- 
dency” on which it is said, 
with more rhetoric evi- 
dence, to be hookM. To tols 
end, the re-educators say, we 
must prepare for toe years of 
“reaUan” and hard choices, 
of individual self-sufficiency 
ranking higher than state 
provisioa. And ov^ti^ing 
the menu of social reform 
should come, of course, the 
tax cuts tiiat aipreaa these 
{uiofities. as wail as assisting 
Conservatism bach to the 
office from which it can en- 
sure they ceftne abraL 
niere's no doubt thia is 
Triiat the party conterenee 
had been deigned to enq^- 
sise. More commitments to 
action are ^umised thaw at 
any conterrace since toe last 
time an election beckmied. in 
1966. Most of them wiU be ex- 
tensions to the privatising, in- 
dividualising, anfi-commu- 
naL sometimes anti-human, 
programmes iriiich seem to 
be toe limit of tills govern- 
ment’s creativity. But 
whether they abrogate wel- 
tore or impmfi social fair- 
ness, reduce state spending or 
add 'to toe already massive in- 
crease in centralised state 
power, they're policies for 
which, at heart, only a seg- 
ment of the party has any real 
enthusiasm. As toe Thatcher 
ite revolution continued, 
most Tories thought they 
could have It both ways: that 
they could be the party of eco- 
nomic rigour and serial con- 
cern. What Alan Howarth has 
done is show them, at a mo- 


ment of unprecedented sensi- 
tivity. that this is not so. 

The sting of his message, 
moreover, is not confined to 
toe rank-and-file. John Idajor. 
too, considers himself a one- 
nation Tory. So don Eameth 
Clarke. So do George Young 
flwH ffliHaw Shephard 
liam Waldegrave. Portillo 

mi ght not mind hehig baTI^ 

harsh, but they deliat tbe 
thoi^L They see tfaemsrives 
as being every bit as con- 
cerned for humanUy as Alan 
Bowartii, yet they axe p^ cf a 
ircgect vtoose jiutifieation, as 
an advancement human wai- 
teie, they have by no maawa 
succeeded in aiiJatoing. They 
are cau^it, qduttering about 
his vSndietivEDess and even 
his sanity, by a man whose 
sdf-interest in tiie unusual 
Course he took is aav, ana 
whose credibility is therefore 
proving hard to take apart 

Some iff the Howartii Indict- 
ment will strike no chords at 
Blackpool His testidiousness 
about asylum and immigea- 
lion proe^ures is not widely 
shared. His call for less pho- 
bic posturing over Europe is 
at odds with what seems to be 
toe spirit ri constituency ac- 
tivists. His Interest in cmistl- 
tntional reform, and toe Euro- 
pean Convratioh of Human 
Rights. fiwHc him Standing 
against toe most perverse yet 
durable grain in toe timber of 
modem Conservatism. 

But for the rest he speaks, 
uneasily, toe truth. At the 
core of his politics, he says 
scanetbing most Tories want 
to believe they could say too. 
It hurts them grievously tiiat 
they cant Achially, he has 
done them a tovour ty dqpatt- 
ing with words that cut 
to the quij^ It's probably too 
late to altect the riection. But 
they need to prove him wro 
And the only way toey can 
that Is hy Ustexilng to what he 
says — and waking up. 



Alan Howarth might not be the last Conservative defector, Paul Whiteley and 
Patrick Seyd have found evidence that much of the party rejects a rightward shift 

Muddy blue water 

< 

am LAN ] 
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LAN Howarth's de- 
tection is a dear 
across the 
for those Con- 
fives who ad- 
vocate an election strategy 
■which tries to establish “dear 
blue water" between thmn- 
selves and Labour. A right- 
ward shift on issues like wel- 
fare spending, taxation, 
immigration and Europe 
would diftereutlate the pax^ 
from new Labour beskim an 
anti-weltere, anti-immigrant 
and anti-European stance res- 
(Hiates with important sec- 
tions of toe Conservative dec- 
torate. But Howarto’s derision 
is a reminder of toe potential 
costs of such a strategy. 

The problem toeing Canse^ 
vative strategists advoiating a 
shift to the ri^t is that the 
grassroots party contains 
many more one^iation Tories 
than conventional wisdom 
suggests. Take tax. Many com- 
mentators assume tiie grass- 
roots are hungry for tax cuts 
— wrongly, as recent zesearch 
at tbe Univttsity of Sheflield 
shows. If pollsters ask party 
members or voters if they 
would lite a tax cut few would 
oppose tiie idea. But if the 
question is put in terms of a 
trade-off between government 
spending and tax cuts, the 
answers are quite surprisdng. 

In eur survey last year, we 
adeed around 2,500 Conserva- 
tive Party manbers to choose 
betweoi reductions in tax- 


ation and cuts in spending on 
health, education and social 
weltere, or increases in tax- 
ation and more spendi^ on 
these items. A third option let 
them choose eriering levels of 

taTartnm and s pandnig 

Only 8 per cent opted for 
cuts in taxes and spending, 
some 31 per cent for increased 
taxes and spending, and 61 per 
cent for the status quo. Thus 
nearly four as many 

Conservatives woe wQling to 
accept tax increases to fond 
additional spending than 
wanted tax cuts, if this meant 
cuts in tbe wdteie state. 


The other “dear blue ■water” 
policy concerns the ED, in par- 
ticular membership of toe 
Eurcqiean Monriaiy Union. In 
Hite case, as tor as the grass- 
roots psoiy is concerned, party 
strat^ists pissuing an anti- 
EU goal are on firmer ground; 
s(»ne 56 per cent of party mem- 
bers thought that Britain 
should not be a member of tiie 
EMU, eompamd with 23 per 
cent vidio tovoured member^ 
Howevte:, the problem in 

♦tite row 15 fhw jwrrliaTiiqnfgr y 

party; according to the results 
of a survey of backbench Con- 
servative party members con- 


ducted by our coUeagues Steve 
Ludlnm and Andrew Gamble. 
33 per cent of backbench 
Tories disagree wito the state- 
ment “Britain should never 
rejoin the ERM”. Thus a shift 
to the right on this issue could 
create more dissmsiiHi in tiie 
parliamentary party thaw it 
does in the grasatMte. 

The estimates from the sui> 
vey of backbmch Conserva- 
tives soggest tiiat between 30 
and 40 MPs are “leftwing" 
Tories whose loyalties ■would 
be put undor strain tv a toift 
to the ri^it Moreover, a num- 
ber must be in marginal con- 


stitueories, and may feel they 
have nothi^ to loee by speak- 
iog out agai^ tiie drtt to the 
ri^t 

As the riectiim looms closer 
and the options for the' Conser^ 
vative Parly look bleaker, the 
pressure mounts fin: a swix^ to 
tiie right But this may mer^ 
deliver a bigger deciioai vic- 
tozytoLriMur. 


Paul Whiteley and Patrick Seyd, 
piriessors of polities at the 
University of Sheffield, aie 
authors of True Blues: The 
f^litics of Conservative Party 
Membership (OUP, 1894) 


Dick Taveme warns of the perils of putting principle before party 


A 


LAN Ho-warth has 
made a brave move. 
, Westminster’s first 
rule is always stay loyal to 
your party. It is the singlo 
most cozTuptbig inlliience 
on MPs. After a short time 
in the Commons hothouse, 
any tbooifot that parties are 
essentially vehicles for 
ideas — that prIncSides mat- 
ter more thra parties — is 
overwhelmed tbs etoos 
of our intensely advmsarial 
astern. Soon, party livafiy 
dwarfs evoy other consid- 
eration. Policy on Enrc^ 
on tax, is infinenced by the 
need to preserve party 
unity rathm: than the mer- 
its of the issnes. 


What happens when par^ 
ties change, as they do? In- 
evitably men and ■women of 
independent minds have 
found themselves out of 
sympathy with their par- 
tes approach. The conven- 
tion of British politics nev- 
ertheless dictates that they 
keep thrir heads down and 
swallow torir consciences. 
There have been excep- 
tions: sneh as the defectiim 
of MPs to toe SDP when 
Labour lost its way. Today 
tiie received wisdom is that 
th^ made a great mistake 
because the SDP never fill- 
filled its fbrmders' hopes 
and all the defectors even- 
tually lost toeir seats. Tet 


they could no longer live 
the lie of pretending to sup- 
port a party in which they 
no loz^r believed. 

The Conservative Party 
tiae changed, as Alan 
Qowarth has convlnringfty 
testified. But on whose be- 
half? He can't fi^t as a 
Labour rawHiHate because 
he has not yet qualified for 
labour's and presum- 
ably a Labour candidate is 
already in place. He cant 
fi ght as an independent; 
he's Joined Labonr. Mean- 
while, he has his constitn- 
ency to represent. 

Breaking Westminster's 
ba si c rule will win him fow 
friends In politics and 


many enemies. Scune iff his 
new colleagues win regard 
hi™ ■w^ snsj^don. 1 hope 
many of his edd colleagnes, 
some of whom are known 
to share his concerns, ■wiU 
respect his integrity; but to 
mort he will be a tx^tor. In 
Westminster to betray your 
principles fbr the sake of 
your party is almost a vir- 
tue. To stick to your princi- 
ples and leave your party is 
an unfiHgiveable crime. 


Dick Taveme resigned his 
Lincoln seat after disagreement 
with Labour over Europe and Ite 
leftward shift. He was returned 
as an independent in 1973 and in 
a subsequent general elecQon 


Let’s not be the left in the lurch 


Julian Critchley 

urges like-minded 
Tories to stay and 
fight their comer 


AS 


LAN Howarth was 
misdilevous to have 
diosen tiie time he did 
anxionnK that he 
was to cross the floor and sit 
as a Labour MP, and he 
cleariy did it to tease, to em- 
barrass the party at the stan 
of what must prove to be a 
difficult eontorenee. But some 
of his reasons for quitting 
were not witiioot resonance 
among many in toe Tory 
party. 

'toere can be no doubt that 
the party has moved steadily 
to the right in toe 30 years I 
batte been an MP, Harold 
Macmillan. Alec Douglas 


tbe Conservative right, 
Michael (El B?d)Portil]a 
K is not so much that the 
Major government has moved 
poTRptibly to the r^it, al- 
thou^ toe Prime leister 
has had to give more ground 
over Europe and toe common 
currency thM i would have 
wished; It is the growing 
ti nmiMa- of dissatisfied back- 
bench ri^twingers. For most 
of this year the Gills, toe Bud- 
gens and toe Boi^ have mo- 
nopolised toe media. 

Already 42 Tory MPs have 
they wili not be contest- 
ing the election. Most are 
either of the party's left (my- 
srif) or tf its sound centre 
(Geoffrey Johnson Smith). My 
seat ba* bera divided into two 
by toe Boundary Commis- 
sion: one half bas fallen to 
Gerald Bowarto (no relation), 
very much a ri^t-wmger; toe 
baa by ctawHh^g against Mqjor / ocZi^ to James Arbutonot, a 
leap-fio^ed the White Hi^of : Tory moderate. Nevertheless, 


Home and Ted Heath woe the 
last of toe Qxurcbill inheri- 
tance. Margaret Thatcher was 
a Manchestn- Liberal e£ toe 
Cobden and Bright sdiooL 
undo: whom tiie par^ be- 
came more nationalistic and 
iTifwiar thaw before. There 
was always something of a 
"little Rnglandpr'* about Mar- 
garet; no one would ever have 
expected her to join the one- 
nation club of Dlsraelian 
Tories. She was an ideologue. 

Margaret was got rid of be- 
cause she mraagri to offrnd 
ptacticaSy every member of 
her own cabtoet She is soon 
to be 70, an event tto vrill be 
celebrated, not by John Major, 
but by the 39 Tories who vried 
for John Redwood last Ju^. 
thus contributing hngriy to 
our present unpopularity. 
Redwood, faaraly known b^ 
yond Canliff and Wokmtfiam. 


I fear that the majority of the 
newemners, however we do at 
the election, will be 
“Thatdier’s (Hindren", with 
many of the unattractive 
diaracteristics learnt at her 
knee and found 

among constftnency activists. 

I was always encouraged as 
an MP not to amplify the 
views (tf my supporters, but to 
filter tTiam. "Siaex Man, Mrs 
Thatriier’s gift to the psu^ of 
Balfour and Kild- 
wtn, has become the strlifenf 
voice of toe working class 
Omservative and, were the 
Major govenuoent to go down 
to defeat at the election, 
which appears likely, the 
rump of tbe Conservatives 
would be an unattractive lot: 
hostile to Britain In Europe, 
totally in the idealism 

which so typified Macmillan's 
and Heath's view of the new 
Europe, and unditfltable in 
its attitude to the poor and 


disabled. Major would be 
dumped, and Een Clarke 
would be nTilitaly to defeat 
the Redwoods and I^rtiUos, 
ui iie M we managed to sjdit 
the rightwing vote. 

But all is not yet lost 
Michael Heseltine. east as 
Prince Rupert of the Rhine, 
BTan Bskw with a budget up 
his sleeve, and John Major 
could still save the day. 

Vict^ at the polls would 
postpone any rightwzng take- 
ovK. But if anyone doubts my 
thesis, look at toe Young Con- 
servative “movement” ■which 
haa becoryg the pyeikorps of 
the party, recognisable by 
thrir tattoos and tiieir Tsrtan 
Ales, to be the voice 

of the foture. The Tory left 
should regroup and fi^t its 
(XM-nw gnri not throw in toe 
toweL 


Sir Julian CrilcMoy Is still 
Conservative MP for Aldershot 


A fat chance of 
winning this 
model argument 




r 



Catherine Bennett 


OULD anyone be thin- 
ner than Kate Moss? 
Could anyone look sick- 
lier than Tania Court? Until 
tiie suimner collections came 
to Milan last week, such 
spectres did not seem poss- 
ible. But there, on the cat- 
walk, the press discovered Jo- 
die Eldd — 17 years old, six 
feet taU and o^ 25 Inches 
round tiie hips. 

“Her seemingly emaciated 
Ihnbs have eau^ gasps of 
horror,” reported toe Daily 
Express, whose reporter 
forced a ham roll doro the 
starving child. Jodie was not 
just too thin , toe Mail de- 
rided; she had the haunted 
look of a girl in an anti-drugs 
poster "We are being asked 
to believe that heroin is 
smart, chic and. above all. 
pezfe(^ aoe^table.” 

We are not, of course, being 
asked to do aTiYi''hiTig of the 
kind. We are simply being in- 
vited to adrnire (yel- 

low hipsters and a black bra) 
which would look preposter^ 
ons on anyone otho' than an 
undeveloped adolescent But 
adulatory coverage of super- 
models is punctuated by such 
jeremiads, usually padd^ out 
with a defensive line fium a 
model — Tm no Stinny 
Katei" ^ and some warnings 
from a psychologist. Last 
montii. Dr Glenn Waller ■went 
so &r as to call Qie cult of toe 
supermodel “an insnpcarable 
problem”. 

What have the poor girls 
done to deserve th^ endless 
-wiggings? It is argued, proba- 
bly with some justification, 
tiiat ridbony models pr^de 
unhealthy images for 
adolescents. 

But Skinny Kate is not 
diastised for smoking, a habit 
that is far more likely to kill 
her, and her admirers, than 
giifnnpBB. Nor do we perse- 
cate ballerinas, many of 
whom are not juft anorexic, 
but crippled. 

Lester Figgott retired last 
mernih wito toe comment "1 
am tired of the stru^le to 
maintain my riding weight" 
His lifelong efforts to stay two 
stone underweight were 
respectfoUy reported. There 
were no gasps of horrori no 
nutritiemists came forward to 
draounce Plggotfs diet of 
black coffbe and Havana ci- 
gars. 

But snpermodels are pret- 
tier. xichtf and more fiunous 
than most sportsmen and 
dancers and faahinn journal- 
ists. We caxmot, in feiroess, 
cxitielse them Ibr heii^ bom 
heantiful enough to a 
living out of it. so we convert 
our envy into Pharisaical con- 
cern fbr their heaHh. Iq his 
recent book, Modek The Ugly 


Business of Beautiful Women, 
Michael Giuss points out that 
thinness has always been part 
of tbe job description. Model- 
ling in toe fifties, Nancy Berg 
stayed thin on speed — *'a red 
liquid called The Doctor" ^ 
and suffered 10 years ri in- 
somnia. 

Nor is slimness a recent 
feshion. or tyranny. Bulging 
female bellies fell out of 
fevonr around 1800. says the 
historian Anne Holland^, al- 
though it was anattiar een- 
toxy before stout, boneless 
nudes were replaced by a new 
artistic ideal of sinuous slim- 
ness. “It came about that au 
toe varieties of ftenale desir- 
ability conceived by tiie 20th 
century seemed ideally 
boused in a thin, reslUrat awH 
bony body." she writes in See- 
ing Through Clothes. 
“Healtiiy mnocence, creative 
sest, practical competence, 
even morbid but poetic obses- 
siveness and intelUgenee — 
all seemed appropriate in slxe 
la” 

Fat is not just a 
issue. Last weekend, the 
Times's feshion editor. Tain r 
W ebb, *T)on't yon 

just hate skinny bo^? . . . 
Everywhere yon look there 
are stick InsMts masquerad- 
tng as yoQXv men." WAb con- 
fided that in desperation, he 
had asked a plastto surgeon to 
Hoover away his unwanted 
fet Be might to better to emu- 
late toe self-disefoline of Lord 
Byron, who lost four stone in 
1807. “1 have taken every 
wiftana to accomplish tiie end 
by violrat exerclte & Fasting, 
as X found myself too plump." 
he wrote to a friend. 'T wear 
seven waistcoats, & a great 
Coat run & play at Cricket in 
this Dress, till quite ex- 
hausted by excessive perspi- 
ration, use toe hot Bato daify, 
eat only a quarter of a pound 
<ff Butriier^s meat in 24 hoots, 
no Stqxpexs or Break&st only 
one meal a Day, drink no malt 
liquor, little Wine . . . my 
CQothes, have been takgn fo 
nearly fiaffayard, do you be- 
lieve me now?" 

It must be obvious, to any- 
one who has experienced both 
conditions, that thin is prefer- 
able to fet One’s weight does 
matter, as toe strange trans- 


founation of bfigel I.awsan in 
retirement si^gests. We only 
have one body, vre cant do 
without it and we can’t rrat 
another. However rich or 
powerfol one is, sUnmess, or 
the lack of it is a leveUen 
moreover, the advantage is al- 
ways with toe young. That’s 
the real reason so many 
people as tbof grow older and 
usually bulkier, publicly 
iffiiunve what secretly they de- 
sire. 

By 2005, it has just been es- 
timirted tire Nutrition and 
Physical Activity Task Force, 
a quarter of women ■will be 
clinically obese, gorging 
themselves into an early 
grave. Yet the threat of ram- 
pant obesity attracts le ss at- 
tention thaw 5 singla, bray 
teenager. If. as toe psycholo- 
gist says, thin mod^ present 
an Insuperable problem, it is 
above all to tbe hopelessly 
overweight 
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Lord Home of Ihe Hirsel 


Stumbling into Number 10 


L ord home, who 

has died at the age 
of 92, was in man- 
ner unobtrusive 

and Tindemaw«ltng 

yet reached the 
height of his political career, 
first as Foreign Secretary and 
next as Prime Minister, in 
melodramatic circumstances. 
He was Qie first Foreign Sec- 
retary for 20 years to be a 
member of tbe House of 
Lords; he was the fitet (and 
sxirely last) man ever to dis- 
claim sis peerages to become 
Prime Minister; and he was 
responsible for arranging 
that his successor should be 
chosen by secret ballot held 
among Conservative mem- 
bers of the House of Com- 
mons, with equally melodra- 
matic consequences. 

His period of supreme 
power was short. He bec^e 
Prime Minister on Octob^ 19, 
1963, and resigned on October 
16, 1964, when Labour won 
the general election. He 
remained Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and of the Conservative 
Par^ from that date only 
until July 28, 1965, when he 
resigned, and was succeeded 
by Edwani Heath, hi turn, his 
leader appointed him Foreign 
Secretary when the paz^ 
returned - to power In June 
1970. 

The explanation of his brief 
tenure of power lies in a com- 
bination of circumstances, 
‘nie events leadi^ to his ap- 
pointment as Prime Minister 
In succession to Harold Mac- 
miUan enveloped the Conser- 
vative Party in a cloud of 
Tory recriminations that 
challenged his authority as 
party l^der. Hence Sir Alec's 
decision that the next leader 
should not be left to “emerge" 
by a series of private manoeu- 
vres. He did not foresee ftie 
constitutional turmoil this 
apparently straightforward 
arrangement would cause 
when a party election was 
forced when the Conserva- 
tives were In power, so that 
Conservative MPs would be 
electing not merely a party 
leader but a prime minister 
as welL 
Tbe succession to Macmil- 
lan was contested, by Rab 
(later Lord) Butler, Lord Hail- 
sham (later Qulntin Hogg and 
later stUl Lord Hallsbam), 
and Reginald MaudLcug. Sir 
Alec did not appear to be a 
candidate at all. but he 
emerged because he disunited 
the party less than any of the 
others. Tbe delicacy of his 
position was shown by the 
fact that he did not inform the 
Queen that be could form a 
government, on October 19, 
1963, until he had first se- 
cure, earlier that dai', Oie 
agreement of Butler and Mau- 
dling to serve in the Cabinet. 
Even so, Iain Macleod and 
Enoch Powell reftised invita- 
tions to join the new govern- 
ment and Macleod published 
in the Spectator a caustic ac- 
count of all the skulldu^ri'. 

After this Inauspicious 
start, the Conservatives lost 
die general election a year 
later. Alftiou^ the number of 
Conservative MPs fell Aram 
350 at Parliament's dissolu- 
tion to 303, Tories loyal to Sir 
Alec — and several indepen- 
dent observers — held that no 
other leader could have held 
as much ground as he did, 
keeping Labour down to a 
majority of four over Conser- 
vatix'es and Liberals com- 
bined. Yet the campaign fed 
doubts among pmly manag- 
ers about Sir Alec's ability to 
personify enterprise, youtb- 
fiilness. and relevance to con- 
temporary circumstances. 

Conservative Central Office 
became obsessed with the ef- 
fect of Sir Alec's television 
“image", then a new ingredi- 
enl in electoral politics. These 
doubts grew when he became 
leader of the Opposition. In 
the end, none of his political 
virtues protected him from an 
atmosphere of doubt within 
the party hierarchy which he 
chose to regard as a notice to 
quit. So he went, but retained 
his membership of the House 
of Commons. His support was 
Indispensable when his suc- 
cessor. Edward Heath, within 
a few weeks of his election as 
leader, had to manage a Con- 
servative Party that was 
made extremely restless by 
the Labour government’s 
action following Rhodesia's il- 
legal decl^tion of indepen- 
dence. Seldom, before or 
since, has a deibated leader 
behaved so magnanimously 
to his successor. 

Sir Alec’s virtues, by Con- 
servative Parry tests, were 
his political “soundness" (he 
was an instinctive Conserva- 
tive of the centre, or perhaps 
a little to the r^ht), his de- 
tachment from normal part)' 
rivalries which his birth and 
training secured for him, his 
seriousness and integrity as a 
public figure, and the impres- 
sion he ga\'8 of beii^ "all of a 
piece.” 

He had no gifts of imagina- 
tion or of orator)’, and he 
toew It In a broadcast he 
made on the day he became 
Prime Minister he said: “No 
one ne^ eapect any stunts 
fimm me — merely plain, 
simple talking.” Nor was he 
flamboyant in private. A 
great Scottish landowner, 
taken with the gentlemanly 
pursuirs of hunting, shooting 


flwd fishin g, he had a Ufielong 
Interest in cricket, and car- 
ri^ about with him a form- 
book for the Tuzf. Racing, 
observed his playwright 
brother William, was always 
Sir AIk's main interest. 

Sir Alec was file eldest son 
of file 13th ESarl of Home and 
Lilian, dau^ter of the 4th 
Em-l of Durham. Until be suc- 
ceeded his father ta 1951 he' 
was known by the courtesy 
title of Lord Dunglass. He 
went to Eton where he was 
known as a cricketer and as 
President of "Pop,” that ex- 
clusive society over which Jo 
Grimond, his Liberal rival, 
was later to preside. 

A weirdly prescient vi- 
gnette in Cy^ Connolly's 
Enemies Of Promise (1938) 
called Dunglass "a votary oC 
t^ esoteric Eton religion, fiie 
kind of graceful, tolerant, 
sleepy boy who is showered 
with favours and crowned 
with all the lam-ale, who is 
liked by the masters and ad- 
mired by the boys wifiioat 
any apparent exertion on his 
part, without experiencing 
the ill-efibcts of success him- 
self or arousing the pangs of 
envy in others. In the 18th 
century he would have be- 
come Prime Minister b^ore 
he was 30: as it was, he ap- 
peared honourably ineligible 
for the struggle of life." From 
Eton he went to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he 
felled to get a cricket Blue. 
But the 18th oaituiy eventu- 
ally cau^t up with the 20th. 

The Homes were an old- 
established Scottish femily, 
and Sir Alec decided to con- 
test a Scottish seat for Parlia- 
ment In 1929 — a superb year 
fbr claret but a bad year for 
the Conservatives he stood 
for Coatbridge, a Labour seat 
and came second in a 
cornered fight Two years 
later — a stunning year for 
his party — he was elected as 
Member for South Lanark 
and sat until Labour's 1945 
landslide. He lo^ his seat (the 
family butlor's tearflil con- 
cern at tbe cataclysm stimu- 
lated William’s imagination 
to produce his famous 
comedy, Tbe Chiltem Hun- 
dreds.) He did not re-enter the 
Commons until file general 
election of 1950 when he was 
retumnl for Lanark: a year 
later, on Qie death of his 
fether, he had to go to fiie 
House of Lords as the 14th 
Earl of Home. 

In this phase of his career. 
Sir Alec did not become in 
any way eminent As a young 
member, during the period of 
mass unemplo^ent he had 
few economic remedies to 
offer. Labour MP Emrys 
Hu^es recalled in a critical 
biography (1964) that the 
young member for South Lan- 
ark had suggested in the Com- 
mons that unemployed coal 
miners and their families 
might be brou^t down ftom 
Scotland to the London area 
to work as domestic servants. 

The one event of the pre- 
1939 period for which he was 
remembered was Ms service 
as parliamentary private sec- 
retary to tbe Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain, from 
1937 to 1939 and his identifica- 
tion wife Chamb^lain’s ap- 
peasement policy. His politi- 
cal role at that time was 
modest enough for him to be 
forgiven. After Churchill be- 
came Prime Minister In 1940 
Sir Alee faded into fee back- 
ground. He was an officer in 
the Lanarkshire Yeomanry, 
but an lifiiUT to his back 
limited his activity during 
the war. When Churchill 
termed bis “caretaker” gov- 
ernment (May-Ju^, 1945), Sir 
Alec was glvw his first min- 
isterial appointment, as 
Under-^cretery for Foreign 
ASbirs. under Anthony Eden. 
But Labour’s term of office 



Sir Alec. ..became prime minister because he disunited the party less than any of the others photograph: don ii^hee 


Vas essentially in the control 
of the prime ministers of the 
day — Chamberlain and 
(^urchill over Halifex; Mac- 
millan over Home. And ftom 
1940 onxrards there had been 
a ^wing tendency for prime 
ministers to nmke fee great 
policy decisions in personal 
contact wife the heads of 
other States — wisely or not. 

Sir Alee had one outstand- 
ing quality for bis work as 
FCreign Secretary: to some 
foreigners he was the very 
embodiment of a moderate, 
British,- Conservative tradi- 
tion — although Americans 
missed a democratic touch in 
him. 

The foreign policy was Mac- 
millan's, bat Sir Alec made 
one personal contribution 
that provoked bot contro- 
versy in Parliament. On De- 
cember 28. 1961, he made a 
speech strongly attadting file 
United Nations. He spoke of 
"a crisis of confidence’’ at the 
UN arising, as he put it, ftom 
the double standards feat 
were being applied — one ter 
fee democracies, and another 
for the Communist and Afto- 
Asian countries. 


The young member for South Lanark 
suggested in the Commons that 
unemployed coal miners and their 
families be brought down from Scotland 
to London to work as domestic servants 


ft-om 1945 to 1951 dismissed 
him once more to the 
shadows. 

The return of fee Conserva- 
tives to offlee in 1951 was the 
true start of Sir Aim's rise to 
power. When Churchill 
form^ his govemmteiC in 
1951, Sir Alec, now Lord 
Home, was appointed minis- 
ter of state at tbe Scottish 
Office and held this post until 
19S5. He was then promoted 
Commonwealth Relations 
Secretary which he remained 
until I960. In this office, he 
was given other duties, first 
as Deputy Leader of the 
House of Lords (19S6-S7) and 
later as Leader (1^-60). 

From 1960 Sir Alec’s career 
became positively dazzling. 
In that year. Prime Minister 
Har niri bifecmUlan appointed 
Sir Alec as Fbreign Sectary. 
No member of fee House of 
Lords had held feat office 
since fee late Lord H alifax , 
who was Forefen Secretary 
from 1938 to 1940. (Members 
of fee House of Commons pre- 
fer to have the principal min- 
Isten In their sights.) But the 
direction of foreign policy 


He criticised in particular 
fee Security Council’s vote in 
favour of India's attack on 
Goa — the first time, he said, 
that fee UN bad "voted pub- 
licly and without shame in 
favour of fee use of force to 
achieve national ends" — and 
also the tendenc)* of newer 
members of the UN to concen- 
trate on “ending colonialism" 
without regard "to fee pri- 
mary Charter obliga t io n s to 
maintain international peace 
and security.” For Labour, 
wife the taste oi Suez still in 
their mouths, Hugh Gaitskell 
described this as “fee worst 
humbug and hypocrisy.” 

One other notable event oc- 
curred while Sir Alec was 
Forefen Secretary’. On August 
5, 1963, he signed for Britain 
the nuclear test ban treaty 
which had been arranged 
with the US and fee USSR. 

^ 1963 a succession of cri- 
ses and w-aritinig culminating 
in the resignation of war min- 
ister John Profiimo in fee 
Christine Keeler aSblr. led to 
Macmillan’s retirement That 
October Sir Alec succeeded to 
the premiership. Constltu- 

’/ 


tlonally, the Hiaang by which 
he qualified himself to be 
Prime Minister were novel at 
the tune and ranain relevant. 

No member of the House of 
Lords had been Prime Minis 
tar since the time of Lord 
Salisbnry's last administra' 
tion (1895-1902), and Sir Alec's 
career must* have fixed the 
convention that fee Prime 
Minister must always be a 
member of the House of Com- 
mons. The Peerage Act 1963 
permitted members of the 
House of Lords, in certain 
circumstances, to disclaim 
their peerages for Ufa and 
feus to be ftee to stand for 
election to fee Commons. 

The first politician who an- 
nounced his intention to dis- 
claim his peerage, in order to 
compete for fee snccession to 
Macmillan, was Loid Bail- 
sham. But Lord Home used 
the machinery of fee Act to 
disclaim his own peerages 
alter he had been appointed 
Prime Minister. He was then 
the first beneficiary of 
Anthony Wedgwo<^ Benumb 
successful constitutianM cam- 
paign to digftiMitn his own 
peerage, somewhat to the dis- 
comfiture of Benn and other 
Labour MPs. 

On October 23. 1»3. Sir 
Alec signed an instrument of 
disclaimer Ibur titles of 
Scotland — fee earidom of 
Home, the lordslilp of Dun- 
^ass, the lordsMp of Home 
and fee lordship oC Hume of 
Berwick; one United Eii^om 
peerage — fee barony of 
Douglas: and one British 
peerage — fee barony of 
Hume of Berwick. He 
remained “Sir” Alec because 
he bad been created a Knight 
of fee Thistle in 1962. 

Having disclaimed his peer- 
ages, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Ctfaunons 
for Kinross and West Perth- 
shire. To aUow fee byelection 
the opening of a new session 
of Parliament was postponed 
ftom October 29 un& Novem- 
ber 12. 

There is little to tell of Sir 
Alec’s year as Prime Minis- 
ter. The statutory lifa of the 
Parliament elected in 1959 
was running out, and the 
most awkward problem his 
government had to fa ce was 
the usual increasingly ad- 
verse balrace of payments 
and a growing threat to ster- 
ling. Sir Alec had no gift for 
handling such a problem, and 
the Conservatives were natu- 
rally not anxious to enter a 
general election wife a pro- 
gramme of economic auster- 
ity. 

Sir Alec’s attitude towards 
the up-and-coming Margaret 
Thatcher was admiration 
tinged with awe. When they 


were Cabinet colleagues 
under Edward Heath he Is on 
record as remarking that 
"she's got tbe brains all of 
us put together, and so we'd 
better look out” In personal- 
ity and political style fee two 
were a world apart, yet the 
turbulent and confiised polit- 
ical scene revealed, as it un 
folded, strange similarities. 

Both found themselves 
leading their party from the 
right of centre, against what 
most people took to be the 
tide of fee time. Thatcher, 
Triien she came to assume 
power, had no hesitation in 
following the Macmillan- 
Home precedent by icing 
another peer. Lord Carring- 
ton, her Foreign Secretary. 
Yet Eden, decades earlier, had 
wanted Lord Salisbury fbr the 
post but had decided that his 
aigiointment would be unac- 
ceptable to fee Comxnons. 

In practice Hiane’s occupa- 
tion, as of right, of fee two 
Houses had proved a crave- 
nienoe and at times even a 
benefit to Parliament Yet he 
seemed more truly at home in 
fee better-behaved Lords, 
whore his modest style was 
less likely to be misinter- 
preted. He enjoyed quiet jotes 
and liked teifing an Inter- 
viewer feat he could never be 
Rime Minists because he 
did Ms sums wife match- 
sticks. A year later he was In 
Number 10. A year after that 
ftom fee Opposition finnt 
bench, he was stole to make 
fee mild claim that Ms match- 
sticks seemed to work at leut 
as well as Labour’s economic 
devices and advisers. 

Then there was file Joke 
about the 14th Mr V^on. in 
retaliation for Harold Wil- 
son’s repeated jibes about tbe 
Itih EazL He could be fee 
target of more puni^ing wit 
as when Michael Ftet noting 
a tendency to be tourer 
abroad than at home, called 
him "a iralljgerent Bertie 
Wooster without even a 
Jeeves to restrain him.” 

But these occasions were 
uncommon. Home on the 
home ftunt made a fiustrat- 
ing opponent because Ma 
habituM courtesy, rare In the 
modem Commons, acted as 
an Independent detenent — 
an armour which was so de- 
fensively effective that he 
hardly needed weapons of 
attack. 

HU second spell as Foreign 
Secretary carried ns relent- 
lessly into modern times: 
Europe and fee cold war, the 
American relationship, con- 
flict and arms sales In. the 
Middle East. Aware always of 
what he called "the despep 
ately thfe ice” we walked on, 
he surveyed the world and 


our place in it wife a pensive 
realism, striking no heroic 
postures. It was wife cam-> 
plete if evor-quiet authority 
that he was able to assure 
James (Dallaghan, banding 
over fee foreign secretary- 
ship when Labour assumed 
office in the mid-seventies, 
that “we have both been the 
shadow but fee substance Is 
very ditferent" 

That bad to be true on fee 
home ftrat. too. Any idea of 
Lord Home moving into his- 
tory as an agent of change, 
forward diange at least, must 
seem bizarre. Yet the 14th 
earl could hardly have made 
Ms final return as plain Lord 
Home the Hirsel, a humble 
life peer, without reflecting 
that after fee constitutional 
disturbance wM(di had en- 
abled Mm to shed his earl- 
dom, and become Prime Min- 
ister, fee House of Lords 
could never be the same 
again. 

In 1991-92 Margaret 
Thatcher’s acceptance of a 
life peerage may have been 
eased by the Hozne example of 
moving House in the ueces- 
saiy direction at Ms coun- 
try’s calL The dd^ts and 
perils of the British Constitu- 
tion are that you never quite 
know. 

HU.wifa Elizabetb prede- 
ceased him. They had a son, 
now fee I5fe Earl, and three 
daughters. 


nrandsBoyri 
Norman Shrapnel 

Ian Aliken adrlw Alec Home 
nearly won fee 1964 elec- 
tion. In spite of consistent 
findings by the opinion polls 
tn Labour’s favour, fee evra- 
tual result gave Harold Wil- 
son a majority of only four 
seats. Had it gone fee otiier 
way, fee political history of I 
these Islands for the past 30 
years would have bera very 
difftemiL We might even have 
had an expansionist govmi- 
ment, willing to shoot its way 
out the miserable stop-go 
economic cycle which 
crippled both Tory and 


Labour administrations dur- 
iz^ fee fifties and sixties. 

Not that Home himself 
would have had much to do 
with that. On becoming 
Prime Minister in 1963, he 
confessed to having little 
grasp of economic policy. But 
he had the wit to <tooose Reg- 
gie Maudling as his chancel- 
lor. even if he wasn’t quite 
aware of what this implied. 
Reggie was probably fee most 
intelligent to run fee 

Treasury since Hugh Dalton. 
He also had norve, and set out 
quite deliberately to break 
out of the inflationary con- 
straints which held back Brit- 
ish economic e^q^ansion since 
fee war. He went for growth. 

The result was fee huge 
balance of payments deficit 
which Wilson Inherited in 
1964. Bnt it is at least argu- 
able that, had Home won, 
Maudimg would havs riddeu 
the consequent financial 
storms more successfully 
fliati Wilson. It is not impos- 
sible that Home would have 
gone down in history as a 
highly successful Prime 
Minister. 

Bnt althon^ it didn't pan 
out fiiat way. Home retained a 
reputation among his col- 


who made it possible for a 
14fe Earl to become Prime 
Minister was the second Vis- 
count Stansgate, aka Anthony 
Wed^ood Benn. and more 
recently known as plain Mr 
Tony Benn. It was Benn’s 
remors^ess fight to firee him- 
self ftom his father's heredi- 
tary title, and thus to be eligi- 
ble to sit In the Commons. 
wMch produced fee legisla- 
tion wMch made It possible 
for Home to be considered as 
a potential candidate, let 
alone to be chosen. 

In fact. Home got fee job ter 
very gimiiar reasons to those 
wMch won fee premiership 
ter Major — namely, fee retir- 
ing incumbent chose him as 
fee best person to keep some- 
one else out. In Major’s case, 
fee someone else was Michael 
Heseltine, with Thatcher 
phoning up her firleads (and 
quite a faw enemies as well) 
to instruct them that fiiey 
were to vote for Major in 
or^r to stop Hezza. 

In Home's case, fee some- 
one else was Rab Butler, Mac- 
millan’s lifelong rival (and. 
Incidentally, another Man of 
Munich). Supermac first 
chose Hallsbam as his best 
blocking candidate, and let 


He liked telling an interviewer that he 
could never be prime minister because 
he did his sums with matchsticl^. A 
year later he was in Number 1 0 


leagues as a decent "nearly 
man”, whose sexise of honour 
and integrity were later pre- 
sented as a shining example 
to his successors. Above all, 
Ms loyalty to Edward Heath 
made the latter's conduct 
towards Margaret Thatcher 
look ungracious, to put it 
mildly. 

More particularly. Home’s 
near-success in an election 
which had been regarded as 
in bag ter Labour has 
been held out as an prampip 
of the way in which 
apparratiy hopeless leadm 
can confound the polls and 
fee pundits. On that basis, he 
remains John Major’s best 
hope of bolding on to office. 

Yet all tMs admiration is 
comparatively recent In fact, 
Hume bad three grave counts 
against him, when he became 
the last benefici^ of the 
anonymous '*magic circle” of 
Tory grandees who chose 
Tory Party leaders in those 
undmocratic First he 
was a Man of Munich: seccmd, 
he was a h^less amateur in 
an increasing^ profassianal 
game: and thiifi, he was a 
member of the House of 
Lords. 

On file first count Home 
had actually been, the Tnaw 
vfiio carried in his brieCcase 
the ii^amous "piece of 
paper”, complete wife Hit- 
ler’s sigimtuR, wMch Neville 
Chamberlain brandished tri- 
umphant on Ms return ftom 
Muniito in tPi^oiber 1938. As 
Chamberlain's parliamentary 
private secretaxy. Lord Dun- 
^ass (as he then was) could 
be classified as fee archetypal 
appeaser, albeit only as an 
apprratice. He was profound- 
ly shocked when Chamber^ 
lain fall two years later, espe- 
cially when he was repla^ 
by a man all good Tories 
regarded as an insofibrable 
bounder. Winston ChurcMlL 
The shame of that experi- 
ence clearly seared Home, ter 
it produced an equal and op- 
posite reaction whra he b& 
came Macmillan's Foreign 
Secretary at the timw the Rus- 
sians erected the Berlin WalL 
Home had no intention of 
being labelled an habitual ap- 
peaser, and he frightened 
even the hawte in the V^te 
House and the Prat^on wife 
his bellicosity. 'The Kennedy 
brothers. Jack and Bobby, 
had expected Britain to be 
cowardly: even they were 
alarmed by a I4tfa Earl 
breathing fire and brimstone. 

On tbe second count, he 
was sufficiently sensitive to 
fee criticism of people like 
Iain Macleod and Enc^ Pow- 
ell over the way he had been 
(diosen as Metcmillan's suc- 
cessor to respond wife the 
first moves towards replacing 
the magic dele by a ftiUy 
democratic ballot of Tory 
MPs. Not only did thia change 
bring the party Ted Hea th fe 
19K. it went on to ddiver Mrs 
Thatcher in 1975, and Wriniiy 
toppled her In 1990. Even if 
the change was inevitable, 
few people would regard its 
practical results as an un- 
qualified Good Thin g 

On file third count, it is a 
bizarre turn-up for the his- 
tory books that the person 


everyone know of Ms choice 
duri^ the astonishing Black- 
pool party conference in 1963. 
When it became clear that 
Hallsbam (who had 
renounced his peerage under 
the Benn legislation) wasn't 
capable of stopping Butler, he 
switched secretly to Home in 
time for the activation of fee 
Magic Circle under Lord 
"Bobbity” Salisbury. 

The ifeoice staggered top 
Tories lite Macleod and Pow- 
ell. who refused to serve 
under Home even after he 
renounced his Earldom. It 
also caused hilarity in the 
country, vtoich had already 
bad more than enough of 
being governed from the 
grouse moor under Macmil- 
lan. But it delighted Harold 
Wilson, who proceeded to 
make mincemeat of Home , 
and his matchbox economics 
twice wee^, at Prime Minis- 
ter’s question time. 

Home’s very first session at 
the de^atch box set fee tone 
for the succeeding 12 months. 
With the ancient Winston 
Churchill sittlz^ only a few 
yards away, the new boy rose 
to answer question number 
one. Churchill gazed at him 
in astonishment. He then 
tamed to his neighbour, 
pointed towards Home, mid in 
elaborate dumb-show pro- 
ceeded to ask the obvious 
question: "Who’s he?" Labour 
■MPs, slttii^ opposite, saw all 
this and isunediately burst 
into delirious laughter. Tory 
members had not witnessed 
the charade, and had no i d^ 
what had gone wrong. Poor 
Home, even more in fee dark, 
could only plough on with Ms 
brief. 

But this was the pre-televi- 
sion era, and Home’s disas- 
trous performances tn fee 
Commons were neifiier seen 
nor heard the public at 
large. What fee voters saw 
was an o'bvloasly well-mean- 
ing chap, doing his best to 
cope wife a fri^tftil smarty- 
boots who after all was only 
(in Home's inspired phrase 
wMcb winded Harold for 
once) "the 14th Mister Wil- 
son". Moreover, the age of 
deference still bad a few gasps 
of breath left in it. So whra 
polling day arrived — and 
Hmne hung until almost fee 
last mraiapt before calling 
the election — many pre- 
ferred fee honest toff to the 
too-clever-by-half gr ammar 
school boy. It was enough to 
deprive Wilson of Ms pre- 
dicted landslide. 

This outcome haa led some 
Tories to feat Salisbury 
and Ma magic circle got it 
right, and even to argne that 
Home was an inspired choice. 

A more sensible conclusion . 
would be that. If Salisbury 
and Co had gone for Butler, 
the Conservative Party mi ght 
have been able to beat Wilson 
outri^t. So perhaps Home 
can find a place In tte history 
books as the man who saved 
the Labour Party from extinc- 
tion by letting it win the 1964 
electiou. 


Birthdays 


Tony Adams, footballer, 29; 
Janet Bloomfield, chair. 
CND, 42; Winston Chur- 
chill. Conservative MP, 6S; 
Charles Dance, actor, 49; 
Karlene Davis, deputy gen- 
eral secretary, RoyM College 
of Midwives, 49; Harry 
"Sweets’* Edison, jazz trum- 
peter, 80; Ted Edgar, show 
Jumper, 60; Fiona Fullerton, 
actress, 39; Clare Holllng- 

l 


worth. Journalist, 84; 
C h a rl es Madge, aufeor and 
sociologist. 83; Daniel Mas- 
sey. actor, 62; Nicholas Par^ 
sons, quizmaster, 67; Harold 
Pinter, playwrl^t, 65; Dr 
Brian Smith, master, St 
Catherine's (kiliege, Oxford 
6S; Chris Tarrant broad- 
cpter. 49; Midge Ure, rock 
singer, 42; Willard White, 
baritone. 49. 


Lord Heme (Alexander 
Frederick Douglas-Hom> 
politician, born July 2, II 
died October 9,1995 


Death Notices 
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I Yes, we -were the llafimiiig hank - . . Analysts fear that Ir ailitinnal hSgli-street competition will ha eroded the merge<l “bancaSRnr^r^’ QRAHAm TUHHg^ 

TSB shares surge on £1 5bn bid 


Pauline Sprhigai tt 


S hares in TSB surged 
to a yesterday on 
market hopes of a bid* 
dii^ war after Lloyds 
Bank and its high-etreet rival 
announced plmis to merge in 
a deal valued at £15 billion. 

TSB shares jumped 79 
pence to 353 pence, above 
Lloyds' offer of 32^, wfaich 
includes a special dividend of 
68 pence. 

If the merger does go 
through, It win create Brit- 
ain’s largest retail bank in 
terms of stockmarket valua- 
tion with 3,200 branches and . 
14i» miUiott customers. ^ 
The combined assets of the 1 


group would be £140 billion 
while pre-tax proftts would be 
around £2 billion. 

Analysts said yesterday 
drat othiar bidders could alter 
the fray now that TSB had 
made clear it was ready to 
lose its indq>endence after 
several turbulent years, 
which included the disastrous 
£777 million acquisition of 
merchant bank. Bill SamueL 

One analyst said a counter- 
offer could come from HSBC, 
the bank vdilch beat Uoy^ in 
the battle to acquire Midland 
Bank in 1992. 

John Tyce. analyst at SG 
Strauss Turnbull, said It was 
rmHifftly a foreign institution 
would be Interested. He said: 
"A foreigner would have to 


find cash and jump through 
many regulatory hoops. Al- 
though TSB is a much 
reformed beast, it is not at 13ie 
height of Briti^ banking." 

The proposed merger is the 
latest in a series of take over s 
and mergers among the tXl^s 
high-sfreet banks. 

Lloyds itself snapped up 
building society Cheltenham 
A Gloucester in July Gsr 
£L8 billion, gaiifag building 
society recently took over I 
Leeds Permanent and is now ; 
converting to a bank. 

Building societies. Wool- ! 
widi and Alliance and Leices- 
tte-, are also thought to be 
poised to abandon their mu- 
tual status in favour be- 
coming public companies. 


The takeovers are evidence 
that the BKs bank and build- 
ing society sector is in the 
throes of a restructnring that 
will chmige it out of recogni- 
tion, with a few players likely 
to dominate in the ftitnre. 

The shake-up has been 
I partly triggered by the matu- 
: rity of the UK market. It is 
I now difficult for haTiks or 
: building societies to win cus- 
tomers who have never held 
an account. This has coin- 
cided with technological 
cdiange. wfaich means that 
old-style banking practices 
are no longer appropriate. 
The sector has lost 110,000 
Jobs since. 1990. New-s^le 
teieidioiie home banking op- 
tfations are diallenging the 


traditional and are able 
.to enter the marketplace with 
fewer costs and ovoiieads. 

Neither TSB nor Lloyds 
would comment on spec^- 
tion from banking union, 
B^ that their merger would 
inevitidily result in swingeing 
job cuts. A joint statement 
said: “Bodi parties bdieve 
that if a merger were to take 
place this wouM be in the best 
interests customers, staff 
and shareholders." 

Alastair Darling. Labour’s 
City spokesman, expressed 
concern at the development 
but was careful not to eon- 
denm it outright. ‘'We will 
want to carefully eraminp ex- 
actly what is being inUposed 
by Uoyds Bank and the TSB," 


he said, adding that Labour 
would only decide after con- 
sideration whether or not to 
recommend a referral to the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. He said the 
mergw could have competi- 
tion implications for the BE 
b ank^ system. 

TSB has had a chequered 
history since flotation in 1986 
and has been linked with a 
succession (£ possible bid- 
ders. Last wight there was 
renewed speculation that Hill 
Samuel, which has never fit- 
ted in well, might be put up 
for sale. Lloyds chipf execu- 
tive. Sir Brian. Pitzn^ and 
chahnnan Sir Robin.Ibbs, will 
carry their existing roles over 
mto the new group. 


The bank that said ‘yes’ to one 
financial folly after another 


TSB’s inheritance 
was squandered, 
writes LISA 


mTTh a ati I M M 


T he only surprise in yes- 
terday's blockbuster 
merger was that TSB 
had managed to survive as an 
independent for quite so long. 

Even by the accident-prone 
standards of Britain’s bank- 
ing sector, TSB stands out as 
beacon — a company vrtuch 
liked to say “yes" so much 
that it escaped almost none 
of the banking follies of 
recent years. 

Although its often tortuous 
financial performance can 
make it seem longer, TSB has 
been quoted on the stock 
market for less than a decade. 
It was once a sprawling i 
federation of savings banks 
catering for a less will-heeled ' 
clientele than most of its high 
street rivals. 

Even though it was not 


owned by the Government, 
TSB fell i^Ksy to Margmt 
Thatcher’s privatisation 
crusade. 

The company floated with 
all the razzamatazz that 
I traditionally accompanies 
; government share sales to the 
' public. 

Sadly, TSB's incumbent 

Twawagamiw t found pafth 

flotation windfall, coupled 
with the ^tz and glamonr of 
the company's new quoted 
status, hto hard to resist 
It squandered the bank's 
golden inheritance on a series 
of ill-conceit^ and reckless 


high at the time as TSB 
stubbornly stuck to the 
asking price despite the 
intervention of the stock 
market crash, which 
destroyed quoted values. 

But Hill turned out 

to have a dynamite-filled 
porttblio resulting from its 
attempt to expand into : 
corporate loans — notably in ' 
the property sector — just in i 


First wama the pww million 
acquisition of Target, an 
insurance and fund 
management operation wfaich 
performed every bit as badly 
as had been predicted by 
everyone bnt and was 
sold at a loss. 

But by far the most , 
expensive deal was the £777 . 
million acquisition of the j 

j narrhan t hawlclng grOUp, HID j 

Samuel. I 

The cost looked ludicrously i 


Share price, pence. 
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time for the recession. The 
I cost? Another £500 million. 

! It almost goe s witbont 
saying that T^ ^ like so 
many of its peer group — 
ch^ed into e s t a te agency 
with inevitably unhappy 
consequences. 

And another housing- 
relaled initiative. Mortgage 
Express, cost. about 
£100 million — it made loans 
through intermediaries but 
sometimes forgot to check ttie 
tenns on which the money 
was being lent 

Sir Nidiolas Goodison, the 
former Stock Exchange 
chairman, was drafted In 
during 1989 to try to salvage 
TSB, which had also thought 
it a good idea to lend pots of 
money to Brent Walker. 

^e recent strat^y has 
been to revive profits by 
merging TSB’s banking anJ 
insurance operations into a 
"bancassurance” operation. 

The process has borne 
fruit but has claimed 
thousands of jobs, only a 
handful of which have been 
in the boardroom. 


Customers will 
be hit by deal, 
say consumer 
champions 


C ONSUMER bodies fear 
the proposed merger 
vriU mean a reduction in 
choice and in the quality of 
service for bank customers, 
writes JUlPapviarth. 

One of the largest bank 
pressure groups, the 
Association of Bimk Cus- 
tomers, is caiHng on the 
Government to refer the 
case to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. 

“The proposed merger 
would cut down the choice 
of banking options on the 
high street by more than 10 
per cent" said ABC’s chair- 
man Stuart CUffe. 

■ “Banks are already seen 
as very big, very imper- 
sonal orguiisations that 
don't relate well to individ- 
ual customers and here you 
are *»ndiig of putting two 
such organisations- 
n^ether." 

Eddy Weathefill. chief ex- 
ecutive of the Independent 
Batniring Advisory Service, 
said: Tm fearfU of the 


lon^-tenn consequences for 
the banking customer.” 

He said the expected 
branch closures and staff 
cuts would have a' bad ef- 
fect on staff morale which 
could translate into 
“shoddy work and more 
mistakes for customers". 
He added: “It’ll be a quag- 
mire waitii^; for people to 
dn^into." 

A recent survey by the 
Consumers' Associa tion 
found both Uoyds and TSB 
to be lagging behind many 
other b anks and building 
societiee in forms of cus- 
tomer service and 
satisfaction. 

Kate Scrlbbins, head of 
the association’s money 
gronp, said: “It’s good 
news tr any savings as a 
result of fills merger are 
used to improve standards 
of service and the quality of 
products. But there’ll be no 
benefit to consumers if sav- 
ings are only used to line 
shareholders’ pockets.” 

Pat GxijEBths, of the Bank 
Action Group, said that in 
recent months she had seen 
an improvement In some of 
Lloyds’ services and its 
liandling of complaints. 

“But, as far as quality of 
service ■ goes, there is al- 
ways concern when 
branches are closed down.” 
she said. 


Customers get 
little to cheer 



Edited by 

I T HAS *aiwn almost a de- 
cade, but, at the third at- 
tempt, Lloyds bag fSzzally 
persuaded another bank to 
say “yes”. 

Standard Chartered 
rebuffed its advances hack in 
1988 and then, three years 
ago, it lost out to H^C in tbe 
battle for hfidlemd. 

Lloyds has long been tagged 
as tbe smallest of Brito’s 
"big four” high street banks, 
but if the deal with TSB goes 
ahead, Uoyds will see itself 
on very much an equal foot- 
ing with Its rivals, Barclays, 
National Westminster and 
Midland. 

The “if’ might be bigger 
than it looks, however. 

The 24p premium at which 
TSB shares stood to the lik^ 
Uoyds oSbr price argues that 
all may not be cut and dried. 

The TSB is now ^feetlvely 
up for sale and could be a 
tempting target to any bank 
with ambition to fo* *wk into 
the British market, despite 
the inevitable regulatory 
hurdles. 

Even if the deal does pro- 
ceed, do two banks, which in 
file first six months of this 
year made combined profits 
of £1 billion, rodly need to 
team up? 

Yesterday the duo argued 
that the dc^ was in the best 
interests of customers, staff 
and shareholders. 

Certeioly, in the case of the 
last group, there is a good 
case to argue. 

Retail banking in Britain is 
a mature mark^ while devel- 

oping technology allows 
banks to chop out cost by 
reducing their payrolls. 

Putting two banks together 
with scope for closing 
branches and cutting staff 
should allow Uoyds and TSB 
to get down their cost ratios. 

That may be fine for share- 
holders, but it is likely to to 
pretty unpleasant as fer as 
the staff are concerned. IbiOD 
officials fear up to 10,000 job 
losses. 

Even those who keep their 
jobs face a period of 
uncertainty. 

As for customers, the equa- 
tion is more difficult There 
will still be competition. 

Indeed It may get tougher, 
with the addition of converts 
from tbe building soeietf sec- 
tor. 

Lowor costs, too, may result 
in lower ehaiges as wi^ as 
higher profits. But in terms of 
service, bigger is hardly a 
guarantee of better. 


Franc paradox 


T he French franc enjoyed 
a brief recite on tbe for- 
eign exchanges yester- 
day in tbe wake of tbe Han\t of 
Piece’s decision to push up 
the cost of 24-hour money. But 
not even tbe most optimistic 
assessment from the mone- 1 
tary authorities in Paris 
would see it as anyttiing more ! 
than a respite. * 

If the government caves in ! 


to the public sector strike its 
budget strategy is in ruins. 

IT the pressures on prime 
minister Alain Juppe finally 
force him oat, ^ fi nu n cl al 
markets are well aware his 
replacement is unlikely (to 
put it mildly) to be as commit- 
ted to the policy of the .franc 
Jbrt. 

Either would be a big "sell” 

gj gnnt 

In the ministry of finance 
and the Bank of France the 
two togetfaio: must not bear 
thinking about. 

There is an oddity here. 
The current on tbe 

franc is only the latest to a 
series over three years. 

Conventional wisdom sug- 
gests that currencies come 
under attack because Qiey are 
pereehted to to frmdamen- 
tally overvalued, maki^ ex- 
ports uncompetitive and im- 
ports too competitive. 

Yet sines 1992, France has 
been running big current ac- 
count surpluses, which 
scarcely argues that French 
industry has been Interna- 
tiemally uncompetitive dur- 
ing that time. 

Paradoxically, the uncon- 
ventional nature of the prob- 
lem offbrs the French an un- 
conventhmal solution. 

The bold course for the 
French authorities would be 
to cut interest rates without 
waitii^, as the received wis- 
dom says they ^uld, for a 
(3ermanlead. 

It could be aifued that such 
unilateral action would help 
to boost the economy, cut un- 
employment and, maybe, 
bring the fiscal taints of the 
Maastricht treaty within 
reach. 

It might even, boost the 
franc. 


RT shows mettle 

N ews that the us 

Bureau of Mines is to 
close — three years 
after Britain’s own Depart- 
ment of Energy was sub- 
sumed into the DTI — may 
have indicated that for miner- 
als, oil and precious metals 
tbe long wtoter of over-sup- 
ply, low prices and even 
lower public interest was 
coining to an end. 

After all, contrarians would 
argue, when ministers and 
bureaocrats jump on a band- 
wagon, one can be reasonably 
certain that the vehicle in 
question is shuddering to a 
halt (or, more lik^, heading 
overaeliS). 

Those contrary-minded 
types may well have spotted a 
pretty hefty straw in the wind 
yesterday, when RTZ, the 
world's biggest mining house, 
announced plans to remarry 
CRA, the Australian spouse 
from whom it was divorced to 

19B6 but with whom it has 
remained bofo a good friend 
and a business partner. 

Tbe deal involves no actual 
cash (miners, especially RI^ 
don’t throw their money 
abouti. 

It is true that metal prices 
have been in real decline 
since the early 1970s. 

Other emnmodities, notably 
foodstuffs, have been through 
a similarly rough time. Bnt 
RTZ, working to a 20-year 
time horizon, may be looking 
to a time whmi the big wheel 
has turned once more, when 
commodity prices soar and 
when Western governments 
hastily reassemble all those 
disbanded energy awd mining 
departments. 


New Daiwa Bank scandal {Germany defends franc 


KEVIN RAFFERTY 
reports as finance 
minister’s future 
conies underfire 

T he ftiture of Japan's fir 
nance minister, Ma- 
sayoshi Takemura. 
was looking increasingly in 
douto last night after new 
ro'clatiOEiS of molti-inillion 
dollar losses and irresnlaz^ 
itics at Daiwa Bank that 
yesterday forced the resig- 
nation of several of the 
bank’s top executives. 

Daiwa is already faciAg a 
cri.sis over gl.l billion 
(£700 million) in losses 
racked up by rogue trader, 
Toshlhide Iguchi, on US 
Trcasuiy bonds over an 11- 
yoar period. 

But Yesterday the bank 
admitted that its trust: 
banking arm in the US had 
also lost S87 million In i 
bond trading, but the loss 
b.7d been bidden for several 
>'oars by transfoning tbe 
probiem treasury bonds to 
an offshore company cre- 
ated in the Cayman istend^ 
Daiwa chairman, Snniio 


Abekawa, admitted yester- 
day that “he knew that 
thmte was a company estab- 
lished to deal with the 


Equally damaging, Daiwa 
said that it had informed 
the Japanese Mlnistiy tff 
Finance of its problems six 
weeks bdbre telling the US 
anthorttles, a matter lUtely 
to anger file Americans. 

EvideiBce also emerged 
a deliberate attempt by 
Daiwa to cover up and 
ceire a Federal Reserve in- 
spection team about the 
way it was running its 
operations. 

The bank’s president 
Akira Fajita announced his 
resignation at a nationally 
televised press conference. 
A deputy president and a 
managing director also 
resigned. Mr Abekawa said 
he would resign in March 
after ove neein g settlement 
of the proUem. 

The international storm 
that Daiwa set off last 
month when it was disi»v- 
ered that Mr Iguchi had 
covered up looses by forg- 
ing 30,000 trading sUps 
seems bound to grow and IS 
threateutng not just the fi- 
nance ministry bnt the gov- 


ernment too. David Thread- 
gold, of Barclays de Zoete 
Wedd in Tokyo, said: **The 
finance ministry is basi- 
cally fm trial by rating 
I agencies, and everybody 
' else, and the last thing th^ 
I need is to be found being 
: economical with .-the 
I truth.” 

The whole government is 
already under pressure as a 
result of scandals involving 
individual finance bmrean- 
crats. Only yesterday the 
justice minister, Xomobarn 
Tazawa, resimed over alle- 
gations that he had made a 
secret deal with opposition 
MPs to avoid parUammir 
tary questions on an mure- 
polled loan. 

Bankers in Washinghm 
for the IMF meeting said 
that Daiwa could lose its 
New York Ucence, and sus- 
picions about the weak- 
nesses of Japuese banlting 
supervision would only 
grow. *T>aiwa could be used 
to fiwee the Jhpanese au- 
thorities to to for tougher 
and to take ^gorons axid 
quicker action to riean up 
the $300 billion in bad 
loans debilitating the 
whole financial system,’* 
said one European banker. 


Bundesbank to the 
rescue as public 
sector stnke shakes 
Juppe government 


Alax Bnnnmar and Lany 
EHiatt in Washingtoa 
and Mark Milner 


A JOINT eCCnt by Ftanoe 
Slid Gennany’s central 
hankB yestwday gave 
the Ftonch franc a breafiung 
space on the foreign ex- 
changes, but it looks set to 
face renewed selling pressure. 

The first stage of tbe two- 
pronged defence of the franc 
came from tto Bank of France 
which hoisted the cost of 
overnight money by 1.1 per 
eat to 7,S par cent. 

The move was qtockly fol- 
lowed by supportive com- 
ments bina the president of 
foe Bundesbank. Hans Tiet- 
meyer. ^foo said it would 
file latest outbreak of 
turbulence on the foreign 


By the end of the day the 
franc, which fell 4 centimes 
on Friday, was trading at 


around 3A1 against the Ger- 
man mark and little changed 
on its previous close. 

But with the French gov- 
ernment feeing a public sec- 
tor strike today and continu- 
ing speculation about the 
future a£ foe prime minister 
Alain Juppe, yesterday's 
respite is is se» as likely to 
be temporary. 

"The fundamental prob- 
lems have not gone away," 
said Julian Jessop at HSBC. 

Yesterday France's finance 
minister, Jean Arthuia, 
pledged that the government 
would step up its efforts to cut 
its public sector deficit in 
order to meet the criteria for 
monet^ union laid down in 
the Maastricht criteria. 

Concern that France would 
not be able to sign up for mon- 
eUu7 union in 1999 is one of 
tto fectors that has led to the 
selling pressure on tbe 
Etoneh currency. The worries 
have not been eased by Ger- 
man insistence on sticking to 
the terms of the treaty. 

Tto German authorities are 
actively seekiim British sup- 
port for their tough stance. 
Bofo eoimtries take the view 
that the monetary and fiscal 
criteria laid down for a single 
currency in the Maastricht 


TVeaty should not be tam- 
pered with to allow weaker 
economies in by the back 
door. There Is a determtoa- 
tion not to dilate the quality 
of the "premier league” of 
countries which have earned 
the right to sign up for the 
single eiurency, by allowtog 
to others such as B^nm and 
Italy at the cost of easing the 
debt criteria of below 60 per 
cent cf GDP. 

Some countries saw tbe 
special ^ven to 

the Republic of Ir^and as a 
precedent which would per 
mit them to join EMU even 
tbongh their debt to GDP 
ratios have no chance of fell- 
ing Mow 60 per cent in foe 
forseeaUefitinre, 

However. Mr Waigel and 
the Chancellor Kenneth 
Clmke believe fiiat no prece- 
dent has been set and, con- 
tzary to foe view to Brussels, 
Ireland is a special case be- 
cause of its determination to 
reduce Its debt 

Tto view at the IMF meet- 
ings in Washington is that Mr 
Waigel’s comments doubting 
the ability of key EU 
countries to join EMU were 
deliberate, and not off-the-re- 
cord leaked remarks, as he 
claimed subsequently. 


Richard T h omas 

P RICE tags on goods leav- 
ing the factory gates 
rose at tbe fostest rate ft>r 
five years in the 12 months 
to September, triggering in- 
flation alarm-bells In the 
City. 

According to figures pub- 
lished yesterday by the 
Central Statistical Office, 
the cost of finished goods — 
excluding volatile products 
such as food and fuel — 
jumped OA per cent last 
month. rise pushed the 
anwwai rate of giwth to 
5.1 per cent, the fastest 
pace since May i99l. 

City traders were wrong- 
footed by tbe onesfoectedly 
poor data and sent gtifo 
sharply down on the day. 

Andrew MiUigau, UK 
economist at New Japan Se- 
c^ties. said; fig- 

ures bring disappointing 


news to the market.*’ 
Abead of Thursday’s offi- 
cial inflation data, com- 
mentators said stronger 
factory prices would do lit- 
tle to soothe frayed nerves. 

The bad news on output 
prices was compounded by 
a surprising monthly rise 
of 0.9 per cent in the cost of 
raw materials in Septem- 
ber, whi^ took the yearly 
rate of growth up to 9.5 per 
cent, compared to August’s 
9.2per cent This was the 
first increase since acceler- 
ating raw material costs 
peaked in ApriL 

Bnt some analysts played 
I down the figures* sigi^- 
; cance. argmng that in the 
foee of stiff consumer r^is- 
tance, retailers would be 
unable to pass on price 
rises. Output prices for all 
industries were in line with 
expectations, rising by 
0.2 per cent between 
Awst and September. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.01 
Austria 1535 
44.75 

Canada Z05 
Cyprus 0.705 
Danmark S.47 
Franca 7.6i 


Oarmany 2.18 
Oratcaseom 
Hong Kbng 1207 
India S1S9 
Ireland oas 
Israel 4.78 
Italy 2,80s 


Malta 0.645 
Nathertands 244 
NMZtaiandZSS 
Nenny&£7 
Portugal 229.00 
Saudi ArcMa SS2 
Singapore 2.22 


Soutb Africa 553 
Spain 18850 
SwHtai loss 
Swlttariand 1 .74 
Turkey 7S,Sto 
USA 1SS25 


SupolM bf HuWtu Bank tMBftidhig bMfan nipee and tesatf rtrtefi. 
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Merged group will have interests in some of worid’s most vitai resources • Ambitions inciude Far East market 


RTZ plans to ‘remarry’ Australian affiliate 


Dan Atkinson 


R TZ is to reinforce its 
position as the 
world’s biggest min- 
ing group following 
its decision to merge with the 
Australian firm CRA. 

If the deal goes thmugh, the 
new conglomerate will have 
interests covering some of the 
world's most vital and sensi- 
tive strategic resources. 

Its assets will include gold, 
diamonds, silver, iron, tm, 
copper, coal and nuclear 
materiaL 

Both companies — which 
were progr^ively split up 
from 1978 to conform to Aus- 
tralia's then policy on foreign 
ownership — are to reunite in 
a cash‘&M merger that will 
pool net assets totalling 
£45 billion under a single 
management while maintain- 
ing the identities of the two 
groups. 

Rio Tinto-Zinc (RTZ) and 
Conslnc Rio Tinto of Austra- 
lia (CRA) were created as sis- 
ter companies in 1962. From 
1978, R17S stake in the Aus- 
tralian fiiin was gradually 
reduced to a minority hold- 
ing. and today is 49 per cenL 
A change in Australian pol- 
icy in 1992 cleared die way for 
CRA to rejoin its lax^r Lon- 
don afElliate. 

This intensely political deal 
has yet to be given the go- 
ahead by Australian regula- 


tors, although it is thou^t 
soundings t^en so &r at all 
levels of government have 
produced positive results. 

At the British end, it is be- 
lieved Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office is happy to 
see RTZ strengthen its al- 
ready-leading position in the 
world minerals business. 

FOr shareholders, the tie-up 
will make little immediate 
difference. No cash is in- 
volved. and the plan is to r^ig 
the metged company, using a 
small bonus issue of CRA 
shares, to “equalise" the eco- 
nomic interests of both sets of 
shareholders in the enlarged 
group. RTZ will hold 76.5 per 
cent of the merged group. 

RTZ denied earlier this 
year that it was planning to 
take over CRA. Yesterday the 
group said it had decid^ on 
this no-money merger alter- 
native partly for Australian 
tax reasons and partly to 
maintain CRA's identity as a 
separate company. 

ITie merged group has am- 
bitions in the potentially- 
huge minerals and resources 
marltets of the Far East, India 
and the Asia-Pacific r^on, 
particularly China. 

These areas are dotted with 
civil-war hot-spots and gen- 
eral political ri^ and tiie 
continuing willingness of Qie 
Australian government to bat 
for CRA is thought to be 
important 

Provided RTZ and CRA 


owners vote in fhvour, and 
provided there are no regula- 
tory hiccups, the merged 
group will operate finm Janu- 
ary 1. 1996. 

Economically, the mnltl- 
billion pound merger is a 
clear indicatlOD that prices 
for base metals and minerals 
in general are finally recover- 
ing fixnn the slump of the 
eao^ 1990s. 

T^t slconp had been made 
worse by the collapse in mili- 
tary-related demand ffom the 
former Soviet tTnion. 

Announcing the deal. RTZ's 
chief executive. Bob unison, 
said the mining industry was 
now moviz^ in an entir^ 
different direction, with 
newly-openlug markets creat- 
ing plenty of opportunittes. 

“^uth America opened its 
gates for inward investinente, 
and we see the same 
happening in parts of South 
East Asia and the sub- 
continent," he said. 

“We don't have the 
resoorces to cover the ground 
which has bemi opened, and 
needed to establish a common 
set of strategies.” 

Shar^olders will be inter- 
ested in Mr unison's ple^ 
that CRA’s traditionally-cycli- 
cal dividend policy — in 
which payouts have risen awri 
Collai in line wifo perfor- 
mance and (SlA’s cash needs 
— will be harmonised with 
RTZ’s more “progressive” (ie 
generous) policy. 



Face of the fiitiire . . . Boron storage tanks at the US Borax plant in California, which is owned by Rio Tinto Zinc 


Meeting of mines 


Pradncing opsrathws araaad tbe world, RTZ aod CRA. 


CRA 
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Turnover by deetination 

(Pro Forma 1994. Beneficial interest) % 

Australia/ Japan: 19% ■ North America: 31% 

New Zealand: 10% Asia: 16% ^ Europe: 21% ^ South A 




Combined group swings focus to Antipodes 


^VEN before yesterday's 
Cmerger with CRA. RTZ 
was already the world's 
biggest mining firm. Now it 
will enjoy an even sti'mger 
presence in its chosen 
countries and markets, 
writes Ian King. 

Bat these are ^'ery differ- 
ent from those where the 
old RTZ was active. The 
combined group is loss ex- 


posed to North America 
and more reliant on Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

Expressed as a share of 
the combined group’s 
worldwide assets. North 
America accounts for 43 
per cent and Australia and 
New Zealand 36 per cent. 

Previocsly 54 per cent of 
RTZ’s assets were based In 
North America and just 22 


per cent in the Antipodes. 

The group's dependence 
on copper firom 24 per 
cent to 18 per cent of total 
sales. It is now exposed to 
aluminium, coal. Iron ore 
and titanium dioxide. 

Overall, the emphasis is 
on balance, with the com- 
bined group much less ex- 
posed to erratic jumps on 
world currency markets. 


Elaborate transcontinental double act 
may well pay off handsomely 


Clarke takes lead in fight 
to clear third-world debt 


Alex Brummer and Larry Sliott in Washington 
on a welcome initiative by World Bank chief 


A s FINANCE ministers 
and monetary otficlals 
from the World Bank 
and the Iniemationp) Mone- 
tary' Fund guthered yesterday 
for their half-yearly look at 
the developing world, for the 
first time in decades there 
was a complete cast. 

New World Bank president, 
James Wolfensohn. insisted 
t^t the Group of Seven Indus- 
trie nations uras represented 
b>* finance ministers — includ- 
ing the US Treasury Secretarji'. 
Robert Rubin, and the Chan- 
cellor. Kenneth Clarke, rather 
than lessor officials, who noi> 
mally discuss the poorest 
nations’ problems. 

Mr Wolfensohn is deter- 
mined that the Development 
Committee, for so long the 
Cinderella of the IMF-World 

Bank should become the main 
focus for policy-making on 
aid and debt r^uction. The 
presence of Mr Rubin was 
seen as particularly impor- 
tant as Congress this week 
moves towards a decisive 
vote to determine the future 
of the International Develop- 
ment Association, the arm of 
the World Bank, which is the 
biggest provider of cheap 
loans to poor countries. 

The three-year IDA 
$30 billion t£12.6 billion) fund 
runs out nest June, without 
the .Americans meeting their 
pledged commitment of 
SI billion. The best that can 
be hoped for is the Senate fig- 
ure of S7T5 million, and an in- 
dication that Congress will 
continue to (had IDA into the 
next three-year round. 

Failure would provoke an 
unprecedented crisis for IDA. 
and might mean that the 


whole concept of concessional 
assistance as it has existed 
since the early 1960s would 
have to be redrawn. In bis 
speech yesterday Mr Clarke 
urged all donor countries to 
“make every effort to achieve 
a significant part of IDA", 
ironically just as Overseas 
Aid minister, Baroness Lynda 
Chalker, seeks to defend her 
budget against Treasiuy de- 
mands for cuts. According to 
some reports, the UK might 
have to reconsider t^ocusing 
all aid on the Indian sub-con- 
tinent and a narrow group of 
the poorest African countries. 

The Chancellor has a way 
of finessing this dilemma by 
taking the lead in the battle to 
eliminate the SllbUlion of 
debts which are owed by the 
poorest countries to the IMF. 
the World Bank and the other 
development banks. 

H e IS the first G7 finance 
minister here to take up 
the idea floated by Mr 
Wolfensohn for a new multilat- 
eral debt facility, whidi over 
the next decade would wipe 
out multilateral debt of thCM 
poor countries, such as 
Uganda and Ghsma. which 
^ve made the necessary eco- 
nomic and political reforms. 

In the Interim. Mr Clarke is 
pushing hard, with some suc- 
cess. to persuade his fellow 
western finance ministers 
that it is tine for the IMF to 
sell 5 per cent of its S40 billion 
resen'es of gold to create an 
interest-earning trust fund, 
where The Income stream 
would be used to recycle 
Inana fi<om the IMF. 

The IMF managing direc- 
tor, Michel Camdessus, an 


initial opponent of the plan, is 
now a keen supporter with 
several other G7 govern- 
ments, including the Ameri- 
cans. But Mr Clarke has still 
to win over his German and 
Japanese counterparts, who 
argue that the IMF should be 
the world's premier Instlta- 
tion and shoiUd not be selling 
off the Camily gold. 

U NDER the Wolfonsohn 
plan, the fonds to clear 
debt would be found by 
a reallocation of the World 
Bank's own reserves and 
from Its profits stream of 
more than $1 billion a year. 

Ihe political rationale for 
this approach is that multi- 
lateral debt has attra c ted the 
chief criticism from aid pres- 
sure groups such as Oxfom. 
They are now rallying to sup- 
port Mr Wolfensohn and 
tomorrow, for Qie first time, 
appear on a joint platform 
with a World Bank president 
to make the case for debt 
r^uction. Only the more ex- 
treme green groups oppose 
the initiative. 

Even so. the Wolfonsohn 
blueprint has serious draw- 
backs. A simple writing down 
of debt with the IMF ^ the 
biggest lender to the poorest 
countries with some 20 per 
cent of the debt — coold po- 
tentially undezmine its finan- 
cial integrity and pnforred 
creditor status, another wor- 
rying aspect for the Germans 
and Japanese. 

Altiiough no decision on 
the multilateral debt reduc- 
tion plan will be made this 
week, and one eye will be kept 
firmly on Congress and the 
IDA vote, Mr Wolfensohn has 
put the issue right at the top 
of the global agenda and will 
present firm proposals at the 
IMF-World ^nk meeting in 
April. 1996. 


Outlook/ Mining 
group plans a dual 
listing, reports 
Lisa Buckingham 

ANAGING what is al- 
ready the world’s 
largest mining com- 
pany would be problematic 
enon^ for most people, with- 
out expanding it dramatically 
in one leap and then oveiiay- 
ing the whole lot with a 
hugely complex ownership 
structure. 

niat, however, is what RTZ 
and its 49 per cent owned as- 
sociate, CEtA. have decided to 
do. And, although tiie time, lo- 
cations and businesses are 
di^rent. file reasons for tak- 
ing the unusual path of creat- 
ing a dual listed company are 
still largely tiie seme as when 
Shell and Unilever Wt-irpH the 
whole business off in the 
early years of ttie century. 

The worldwide operations 
of boQi companies will he 
merged and run by one board 
of directors headed by tiie 
RTZ boss. Sir Derek Birkin. 
But both of the owning com- 
panies will retain tiieir sepa- 
rate stock market lis^gs — 
at least fiiey will if officials at 
the Sydney Stock Exchange 


Arco increases 
offer for Aran 
as Statoil 
enters race 


Ian King 


A FULL-BLOWN bid- 
ding war broke out yes- 
terday for Aran Energy. the 
Irish oil ea^lorer, after the 
American oil giant Atlantic 
Richfield raised its offer for 
the company, and Statoil. 
the stateowned Norwegian 
oil group, said tt was pre- 
paring a counter-bid. 

Arco lifted its bid firom 
61p to a final 68%p a share, 
valuing Aran at £182 mil- 
lion, and said Statoil’s 
entry to the fkay meant the 
issue was now a simple one 
— who would pay most for 
the company. 

Aran immediately 
rejected tiie raised offer 
and, uigdng shareholders to 
take no action, insisted the 
Americans were still 
undervaluing its assets. 

Statoil said it was stiU in 
discussions with the Aran 
board, and 

was “working very hard" 
to come up with a cash offer 
for the company “as soon 
as possible". 

Rolf Magne Larsen, presi- 
dent of Statoil’s Interna- 
tiona) exploration and pro- 
duction division, said a 
team of technical staff fkrom 
the company bad revfewed 
Aran’s accounts anH the 
findings had been 
encour^lng. 

There has been weeks of 
speculation that Aran had 
lined up a eonnter offer. 

Arco's vice-president and 
treasurer, Dallas, de- 
scribed its raised offer as 
“generous". 

But Aran hit back, insist- 
ing that its true worth was 
nearer the I06p-a-6hare val- 
uation put on it last week 
by SSI. an independent in- 
dustiy* consultant. 


can worit out how to handle 
the first mezger of this kind 
in the Antipo^. 

There ate, of course, some 
bothersome complications, to 
the dual Itstirig TWAfthwniam 
At least two sets of armiifli 
reports, one in pounds ster- 
li^ and the other in Austra- 
lian dollars, have to be pro- 
duced. 

The monthly board meeti^ 
becomes a substantial logis- 
tics hnnfle when executives 
(and non-executives in some 
cases) are forced to 34 
hour flights rather than a 


her of developments. RTZ has 
also pointed out that the new 
organisation can benefit in 
international political and 
trade circles firom the com- 
bined diplomatic weight of 
the Fore^ & Commonwealth 
Office and the Australian 
govmiment. 

Unlike most prominent 
dual ownership companies. 
IWZ/CRA will not, however, 
be able to exploit Qie empires 
and trading ties of two 
nations. It will not have the 
chance to put together the 
best bite (d* tero distinct bnsi- 


ing on yonr side in the EU, 
said Mr waUams. But he 
warns: “Each party has to 
understand that there is a 
surrender of sovereigntj' in- 
volved. You can't believe your 
culture is the one which must 
dominate. It must be a true 
blend and some attempts have 
foundered because the compa- 
nies didn't want to make t^t 
partial surrender." 

Far more obviously, how- 
ever, if a true merger can be 
achieved without a company 
having to bid for another, an 
otonnous amount of cash is 


The board meeting becomes a logistics hurdle involving 
taking 24-hour flights — but there are tax advantages 


couple of hours firom London 
to the CoutinenL 

But the dual ligHrig mecha- 
nism will remove some pretty 

m hgtantial 1i«r llabllltiW fOT 

Australian shareholders. An 
equalisation system will en- 
sure that file asset ownership 
of both RIZ and CRA is prop- 
erly reflected. 

'The unusual structure is 
expected to give both compa- 
nies a ftbanTw to play on a 
global stage and, ty combin- 
ing financial firepower, the 
merged comity should be 
able to invest in a larger mim- 


Labour ‘will 
beef up MMC’ 
on transport 
ownership 


Keith Harper 
Transport Eifitor 


N ew powers for the Mo- 
nopolies and Mergers 
Coxnmtesion to limit cross- 
ownership between bus and 
rail operators and promote di- 
versi^ in transport are to be 
sou^t by Labour if tetorned 
to power, shadow transport 
secretary Michari Meacher 
promised yeeterday. 

Mr Meacher has written to 
Industry Secretaty Ian Tjmg 
demanding an MMC Investi- 
gation Into a bid by bus com- 
pany Stagecoach and a mau- 
agemmit buy-out team to run 
Network SouthCentraL part 
of British Rail's old empize. 

He said Labour would seek 
to require divestment of Joint 
holdings where appropriate, 
the aim being to stop any 
predatory activity. 

9A: Meacher e]q)Iained that 
the joint venture confixmed 
“ev^ prediction" Labour 
bad made about privatisation. 
It had repeatedly said that ttie 
most “predatory elements in 
the bus industry” would 
move in for easy pickings at 
the expense of jobs and stan- 
dards of service. 

Be warned that the sell-off 
in the south of EnE(Iand would 
lead straight to a monopoly. 
“Stagecoach buses or Sta$^ 
coa^ trains; that he the 
choice facing the passenger. 
Labour will act to stop 
this monopoly from gaining 
a grip.” 

Mr Meacher said it was 
"virtually certain” that the 
management buy-out team 
would win the licence fro m 
the rail franchising director, 
Roger S alm on. Stagecoach 
has been Investigated on sev- 
eral occasions by the MMC 
for predatory activities in the 
bus Industry. 


ness cultures but will have a 
wido' recruitment pooL 
Steve Williams,, company 
secretaty of Unilever, says 
the ini^l motive for estab- 
lishing the 50/50 An^Duteb 
ownership structure of tiie 
consumer goods group was an 
attenmt to equalise tiie tax 
treatment of shareholders. 
But there have been subse- 
quent cultural advantages 
from combining the continen- 
tal and the An^o-Saxon busi- 
ness models. U is an impor- 
tant practical advantage to 
have two governments pimch- 


conserved. Borrowing is 
likely to be cheaper, already 
the credit rating agencies 
Standard & Poor's and 
Moody's have said they may 
raise CRA’s debt rating 
cause of its potentially im- 
proved financial profile. A 
company like Unilever — 
bofii of whose parent compa- 
nies can guarantee each 
othw's debts — ezqoys a triple 
A rating: 

There should be cost sav- 
ings finm cutting out any du- 
plication which is dear in the 
early days of the merger. But 


these are not the only ones. 
Reed Elsevier, the publishing 
giant which put together its 
dual listed merger in the 
roller-coaster financial cli- 
mate immediately foUowing 
Britain’s withdrawal from the 
exchange rate mechanism, is 
reckon^ to be saving a good 
£20 million a year firom intan- 
gibles such as increased pur- 
chasing leverage. 

The publishing comity 
also says its strat^c options 
have increased. It has more 
businesses, and so is more 
likely to find acquisitions 
with real synergies. 

Nevertheless, Reed still 
ended up paying its financ ial 
advisers about £35 million for 
putting the merger package 
together. And appears 

to have been an element of 
culture clash behind tiie high 
profile departure last year of 
chairman Peter Davies. 

Altiiough many of the mod- 
els for the RTZ/CRA venture 
are encouraging — there are 
few who would complain if 
the group aped the perfor- 
mance of ShelL Unile^ or 
Reed Elsevier — not all at- 
tempts at international col- 
laboration provide such 
encouragement. 

For every Asea Brown Bo- 
vari it is. after all, possible to 
think of a Dunlop Pirelli or a 
EhirotuimeL 


NOTICE TO CUSTOMERS 


CISLE OF MAM> LIMITED. 

Halifax Internacionai (I.sic of Man) I.imicecl, uiinouiices rwi.st-d iiiierest 
rates from 6th October 1 


BAIJVNCE 

ANNLTAI. INTEREST 
GROSS RA. 

% 

MONTHI.Y INTEREST 
GROSS P.A. 

% 

1 HAULFAX INTERNATIONAL MANX PREMIUM 

£100,000-1- 

6.75 

6.55 

£50,000-1- 

6.50 

6.31 

£25,000-h 

6.30 

6.13 

£10,000-1- 

6.00 

5.84 

1 HAIJFAX IN 1 ERNATIONAT. MAJMX OOI n 

£100,000-i- 

6.40 

6.22 

£50,000-1- 

6.05 

5.89 

£25,000-1- 

5.90 

5.75 

£10,000-h 

5.65 

5.51 

£5,000-1- 

5.15 

5.03 

£500+ 

4.25 

4.17 

£10+ 

4.00 

3.93 

li VOII have lew iliaii tlO.lMMl n, „„„• FLililav Ii.u-rnaiio,,.,! M.„,x I'rrmiiim 
sii.c»iiiHt il will etini iiiu-mi iii the eqiiiv.iU-iii HsiU|«x liu< rn;iii..iial Mi„,x 

imc. rryoii Iiiive1n.iili.iii £10 ill yiiiii HsiliU.x liitvi iisiiif 

Hiilirax Iiiu-rtiMiioiul Maux Clt.lcl p„v iihltcni :ii I. 

gr«M!i p.ii. <;«««• nicillH W will IM.I u,kt. »ity U»x oM' ilu- l.iu-ioNt wi- p.,v. Til*- 
acccnuiLi xlictwit sttxw arc «fiily ae.iiUihk.- ti> rvMirU-iii% .if ilu- l«slc ..I’ M.... 


Further details can be obtained by calling Halifax liitei national 
(Lsle of Man) Limited on OI6i»4 (Ir.mi wiihiit the UK) «jr 

44 1624 612.^2.^ (from outside the UK). 


h^fax 


«TH OCTOBER 


liiterniiiBDal 

HALIFAX INTERNATIONAL OSLE OF MAN) UMTTEO <S REGiSTtRED WITH Thf i<a f nr mam ciMiiuruu 
COMMSSION FOR BAraUNQ AND INVESTMENT BUSINESS. m 

ns99 1 TA. BRANCH AND REGISTERED OfR^ y, STRAW 'kl 

■n 11 -,^ xjr MAN: NO. QSZSVtC. 
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Drags and Sport 


McCarthy is first 
jockey to faii test 


DawidHadert 


S EAN MCCARTHY ap- 
pears before the 
Jockey Club Disci- 
plinary Committee 
tomorrow after failing a ran- 
dan drug test at Folkestone 
on August iS — the ftrst Brit- 
ish rider to fall foul d rac- 
ing^ drug testing crf'JockeyB. 

There was anotb^ unwd- 
come first yesterday In 
hockey, udien the German Ol- 
iver Kurtz was suspended 
after testing posittve for a 
banned substance, benaoylec- 
gonine, a metabolic of co- 
caine, at the Atlanta Chai- 
Imge Cup in Ar«ust The 
International Hockey Federa- 
tion, suspended Kurts from 
the International game until 
August 30, 1997, and from club 
games until April 30, 1996. 

And in Soutii Afrin the Jav- 
elin thrower Philip Spies 
was named yesterday as the 


athlete vrtio tested positive 
last month, ^le SS^yeaixild 
Spies failed a drug test 
after competing in the AU 
African Ihvttatlon meeting in 
Jcdiahnesburg on September 
23 and 34. 

• The 22-yeer-old Livttrpool- 
bora apprentice McCarthy 
was tested after riding Harry 
Welsh into tbird. place on ihe 
Kent track and traces of can- 
nabis and amphetamine were 
found in his urine aairnpie. 

The Jockey dub system of 
drag testing jockeys was in- 
troduced last October, largely 
at.Qie instigation of the club 
doctor Mikael Tomer, for- 
merly team doctor to the Brit- 
ish Qlyz^lc ai^etics team 
and British Olympic skiing 
team. 

He suggested that rac^ 
should be brought into line 
with other sports whose ran- 
dom drug tests, like racing’s, 
are catried out by a Sports 
Council team. 


A Sp<^ Council spokes- 
man said yesterday: **Am- 
phetamineB speed up the me- 
tabolism, and can be used for 
wei^itloss." 

Ih racing the drug testers, 
who in the last year have con- 
dueteil 150 random tests, are 
not loaking for petfonnance- 
oTihaTiHfig drugs, rathmr sub- 
stances that might affect a 
rider's judgment, putting 
Tiiwiaftif and other jockeys at 


risk. 

McCarthy has ridden live 
winners since being with 
Barry Welsh’s trainer Kevin 
McAnliffe. 

If found gnihy, McCarthy 
faces suspension of up to a 
month under Jo^ey Club 
guideUnes but the dlscfolin- 
azy committee could .impose a 
greater or lesser penalty. Rac- 
ing set up own pmalties 
for drug offenders and the 
Jockey Club is not bound by 
any oftier sport's sy s tem of 
penalties. 


American Football 


Bills shoot down Jets 


Mark Tran in New York 


A ge and the loss of four 
straight Super Bowls 
have taken their toll on 
the Bufihlo Bills. Some of 
their best pla^rs have now 
the inhospitably cold city 
and the offence no longer 
relies on the fast-break or ftie 
no-huddle approach foat ac- 
cumulated so many points. 

But the Bills can still play 
decent football. After losing 
their opener to the Denver 
Broncos they have won four 
g^es on the trot. Sunday’s 
victims at the Bills’ Orchard 
Park home were the New 
Ymk Jets. 

The Bills won 29>10 but tiie 
score would have been more 
lopsided if their offence had 
converted more scoring op- 
portunities into tou(^downs 
instead of ileld-go^: more 
th.^n half their points came 
from Steve Christie, who 
landed ftve. 

Jim Kelly of the BUls, who 
more often than not missed 
his receivers, threw a fine 
touchdown pass just btfore 
the half, after Dextcs: Carter 


fumbled a kick return. On the 
next play Kelly unleashed a 
pass to Bin Brooks for a IS- 
yard touchdoro. Carter, an 
ncellent Ifiek returner for 
the San Francisco 49ers a 
year a^, has caught fumble 
fever since jodnlng the Jets. 
That was his third of the sea- 
son. “The worst thing that 
happened to ns was that fum- 
ble by Carter," said their 
coach Rich Eotite. 

The Jets manaeBd only one 
toncbdown, in their first 
drive of the second half. 
Bubby Bristm-, at quarterback 
in place of the injured 
Boomer Esiason, drove his 
team 57 yards. He ftien fired a 
pass to Wayne Chrebet. who 
stormed into the end zone for 
a 16 -yard touchdown. 

The 1^10 scoreline would 
not have seemed insurmount- 
able to any othar tM»n but the 
Jets, and the Bills pulled 
away with yet another field- 
goaL The coup de grdce came 
from the running back Thur- 
man Thomas, who barged in 
for a one-yard touchdown 
after a 77-yaiil drive. 

Elsewhere Dan Marino, 
quarterback for the Miami 


Dokdiins, broke yet anoftier 
record, surpesssing Ftan Tar- 
kington’s record of 3,686 com- 
ldeti0D& But Marino's day 
was ruined by his team’s col- 
lapse to the Indianapolis CoUs 
after holding a 24-5 half-time 
lead. It was foe Dolphins* first 
defeat foe season: the Colts 
prevailed 27-24 in overtime 
after Cary Blanchard kicked a 
27-yard fidd-go^ 

“To see our unbeaten 
streak go down in a game that 
we completely dominated in 
the first half is Just an embar- 
rassment to ns," said Don 
Shnla, foe Miami coach. 

For the Colts it was the 
second ttm^ in four weeks 
that Jim Barbaugh, their 
journeyman quarterback, has 
brought foe team back from a 
34-8 d^it Biarbaugh ended 
up with three touchdowns. 

Ih another upset the new 
Jacksonville Jaguars, who led 
14-5 at one stage, defeated the 
Pittsburgh Steelers 20-16. It 
was the Jaguars' second vic- 
tory in a row and it raised 
farther doubts about the 
Steelers’ Super Bowl aspira- 
tions. They have an unlm- 
pressive 3-3 record. 


SPORTS NEWS 13 



M(fo rnfe ... Km Griffey Jr is ocmgratolafed by fellow MariiMrs after they beat the Yankees 

Martinez finds another escape route for Seattie 


T he Seattle Mariners 
scored twice at the bot- 
tom of the 11th iimlTig to 
dtfeat the New York Yan- 
kees 6-5 on Sunday and 
clinch a dramatic Ameri- 
can League divisional play- 
off series. 

Edgar Martinez, who 
scored a record seven runs 
in Seattle’s 11-8 survival 


win on Satorday, hit a 
double into the left-field 
comer, bringing Joey Cora 
home from third and Ken 
Griffey Jr from first to 
overtake foe Yankees, who 
bad taken a 5-4 lead at the 
top of the inning. 

It gave the Mariners a 8-2 
series victozy over the Yan- 
kees, who had led 2^, and 


put them into the seven- 
game league championship 
series vidiich starts tonigh.t, 
when fo^ face foe Cleve- 
land Tndiflns — who rooted 
foe Boston Red Sox 3-0. 

“It*s a shame someone 
had to lose because it was 
so well played. It was a 
great series," said Seattle's 

manag er Ty>n Piniena. 


Racing 


Johnston gives 
Double Trigger 
Cup go-ahead 


Ron Cox 


OOBLE TRIGGER is on 
icourse for foe Foster’s 
Melbourne Cup next 
month after pleasing his 
trainer, Mark Johnston, tn a 
crnclal gallop at Mlddlebam 
yesterday mmming. 

The announcement ends a 
week of spec^tion following 
foe Ascot Gold Cup winner's 
poor perfonnance in foe Priz 
du Cadran at Longcbamp. 

Johnston, that the 

colt is over wbatei^ ailed 
him jn Fnmce. said: “We are 
now as near cmtain as we can 
be that the horse is well, and 
we want to go. 

"He galloped seven ftarJon^ 
wifo Double Blue, which is 
the only horse we can work 
him wifo and, after going 
wifo Mm, he pulled about 15 
lengths clear at the finteh.’’ 

The only doubt conceEns 
travd arrangements. "We are 
now waiting on the decision 
of Dexmot Weld as Double 
Trigger will travel wifo Vin- 
tage Crop,’’ added Johnston. 

Weld was yesterday “very 
pleased” with Vint^e Crop 
and said: "He la more likely to 
go than not but a final deci- 
sion will be made when X can 
see how foe horse is later in 
foe week.” 

The travelling partneiehip 
would halve foe estimated 
£50,000 bill for transporting a 
horse to Melhoume, the bulk 
of which — around Sttjnio — 
is taken up wifo foe 23hour 
direct fre^t return flight 
costs from XiOndon. 

Rodney Biack. chief execu- 
tive oi foe Levy Board, has 
asked the Britifo Horseracing 
Board to reconsider next 
year’s fixture list with regard 
to Sunday racing and foe 
moving oi af te rnoon meetings 
to evenings. 

“The Sunday esperiment 
has been successful on- 
couzse, but off-course betting 


and foe levy have enjoyed 
marginal benefit on perhaps 
only two of tiie 10 Sundays so 
far," said Brac^ 

Racecourses are invariably 
keen on evening fixtures, 
with the resultant larger 
crowds. However, Brack 
points out that attendances 
had increased by a total of 
only 21,000 at the 38 meetings 
which were mov^ from after- 
noons to evenings. 

“It seems unlikely that 
racecourses could have bene- 
fited by as much as in 

total,’’ he said. "The loss to 
the levy, on the other hand, 
has be^ estimated at almost 
£700,000." 

Gate receipts should be up 
at Chepstow today wbea De- 
dan Muzphy returns to the 
saddle on Jibeieen in the 
Annual Flat v Jumps Jockeys 
Challenge, less than 18 
months after sustaining lifo- 
threatening head injuries In a 
sickening fell at Haydock. 

Murphy will delay a deci- 
sion on his long-tenn future 
in the saddle until after tiiis 
ccfmeback, but he has done 
plenty of preparation for 
todiv tndmfing, I gather, rid- 
ing work on Jibereen at Geoff 
Lewis’s yard last Saturday. 

jnibereen (3.15) flowed at 
Newmarket last time out 
when Qie medium of a mas- 
sive gamble. But today’s oppo- 
sition is easier and, on his fe- 
vonred soft ground, Jibereen 
can produce the result we an 
want to see. 

Mack The Knife has been 
withdrawn from SaturcUor’s 
Tote Cesarewitch at Newmaj> 
ket, resulting in a 131b rise in 
the weights. Top Gees 
remains tiie wa rm fevourite, 
at a best-priced 7-3 with Hill's. 
• Pat Eddery was suspended 
for fhiee da^ (October 18-20) 
by the Leicester stewards for 
fiulmgto tide out Little Black 
Dress for third place in Div- 
ision One of foe Hare Maiden 
Stakes yesterday. 


Williamson breaks femur 


N orman williamson. 

joint mnneiMip in tte 
jump jockeys’ championship 
last wifo ISO winners 
after victories in the Chelten- 
ham Gold (hip and Champion 
Hurdle, could be out of action 
until the New Year after 
breaking bi ^ right femur in a 
horrible fall at Sedgefield 
yesterday. 


Williamson was trampled 
on flftgr his mount. Joe White, 
crashed at tiie second-last 
fence in foe Kier Ncurfo East 
Handicap Chase. 

Paramedics were quickly 
on the scene, but It took more 
than 15 minutes before they 
were able to load foe stricken 
Jockey into an ambolance and 
take him to bospitaL 
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Soccer 


Venables needs England 

to do him a good turn 


David Lacey in Oslo on benefits that might 
emerge from the encounter with Norway 


T hirty years ago Alf 
Ramsey revolution- 
ised the England *«»awi 
on a winter's night in 
Spain. Tomorrow, on an 
autumn evening here. 'Terry 
Venables will merely be look- 
ing to England to do him a 
good turn. 

Venables is no revolu- 
tionary. But he is an innova- 
tor, a good organiser of foot- 
ball sides and possesses 
something of Rams^'s imder- 
standing of players. If he can 
combine these qualities now, 
and if Eingland can repay him 
in kind by breaking Norway’s 
hold on their footballing psy- 
che, then an important ob- 
stacle in the run-in to nest 
summer's European Champi- 
onship will have been 
overcome. 

In December 19K Ramsey's 
England beat Spain 2-0 in Ma- 
drid. Bobby Charlton was em- 
ployed behind the front run- 
ners and there were no out- 

and-out wingers. The critics 
scorned Ramsey’s tactics in 
advance but were cheering 
them seven months later 
when nine of that side won 
the World Cup. 

How many of the team Ven- 
ables is likely to announce 
today will be in his starting 
line-up for England's opening 
European Championship 
match at Wembley on June 8? 
Even Venables does not 


know, but a win here would 
harden up some important 
options. 

For the moment he has lost 
a numb^ of those who. until 
recently, might have been 
considered automatic diolces 
for Euro *96. Gascoigne. Platt, 
Beardsley, Anderton and Le 
Saus. who are all unlit, come 
into category and will 
certainly expect to be in the 
squ^ next June, even if some 
of their team places have 
been taken by others. 

The team Venables is ex- 
pected to announce today will 
confirm tbe health of the com- 
petition for places which all 
managers seek to achieve. 
For once tbe speculation 
regarding his selection is vir- 
tually iinaTiiwftim , Only 
serious debate concerning the 
likelihood of Les Ferdinand 
displacing the internationally 
goal-stan^ Alan Shearer up 
front 

It is widely aaMiwati that 
David Seaman will play in 
goal behind a back four of 
Gary Neville. Tony Adaxus, 
Gary PalUster and Stuart 
Pearce. Most feel Robert Lee 
will join Jamie Redknapp, 
Dennis Wise and Steve 
McManaman in midfirid and, 
despite the reservations 
about Shearer, the m^ority 
view is that Venables will 
again want to see him in part- 
nership with Nick Batmby, 


with Ferdinand pm-haps com- 
ing on for tiie last half-hour. 

This would not be a bad- 
looking team, especially if 
McManaman Is allot^ to 
roam, as he does fbr Liver- 
pool, instead oS being tethered 
to a wing, as he was in last 
month’s scoreless draw with 
Colombia. The big doubt 
would concern its general 
lack of "international experi- 
ence, along with the Ihct that, 
after Shearer, the leading 
marksman would be Admns. 

Yet experience at this level 
is England's prime need and 
where bettw to get it than in 
the Ullevaal Stadium, scene of 
so much English despair 
when Graham Taylor’s team 
sufEered that abject World 
Cup defeat two years ago and 
such uninhiblt^ Norwegian 
joy when Ron Greenwood's 
side lost there In 1981. 

It would be ironic this time 
IL with so many of ^ir 
squad playing in the Pre mier 
League, Norway failed to 
qualify for a tournament in 
En^and. Yet that became a 
distinct possibility over the 
weekend when the Czech 
R^blic, having taken ibor 
points off Egil Olsen’s team, 
won 2-0 in Belarus to close 
the gap at tiie top of the 
group. 

Norway may well have to 
go to Hollan d on November 15 
needing to avoid defeat to get 
throu^ and this will be prey- 
ing on tiieir minds more thao 
the need to extend their un- 
beaten home record against 
England, who have not won 


here since Ramsey's 6-1 vic- 
tory shortly before the 1966 
World Cup. 

Nevertheless Venables’s 
youthlhl-looking team still 
faces a searehlng examina- 
tion of its European Champi- 
onship potential. Several 
members of Norway's team 
were in the Rosenborg side 
that sent Blackburn Rovers 
panWng in Trondheim the 
week before last and all but 
ensured that Ewood Park 
would be wailing the knotb- 
ont stages of the Champions’ 
Les^ue on television. 

V^ether or not Norway 
qualify, Venables feels that 
tomorrow night's match will 
be useful experience for irtiat 
England are likely to face 
next summer. "Ihis game 
will show ns what we are like 
under pressure,” he says. “It 
win show us what we're made 
oL Can. we cope with defend- 
ing under pressure for a long 
time? Ihere will be certain 
questions asked of us.” 

Remembering how, in Feb- 
ruary, Jack Charlton’s weak- 
ened Ireland attack exposed 
the flatness of Adams and Pal- 
lister before the Dublin game 
was abandoned, England’s de- 
fending could pose Ihe tricki- 
est questions of a\L 

■NOUUID UHDBR-ai: (v Norway; 
Slavwigar, lonIgM): O Wfaw (Barnslay); 
S WatMn (Noiwasne), Qerdoa (Cryiitf 
Paiaco). i>Mm (Bl«ek»ini), onaetUI 
(Tottanham), Uaawartk (Evarton), 
Robarta (Cryalal Palaea), Rolleck 
(MiddlasbrouQti), SMpparlay 
(SouUiampton). Baoth (HuddarslleU}, 
(Laleasier). RuSacamoaCa: P 


Natrilla (Maneheatar United}. 0«k> 
(Aaton tnila), Bonyar (Cbartlonl, ' 
CNewcasH^, DBUa (Q^. 


Fifa to investigate 
Bohinen transfer 


Martin Thorpe 


I^UNE HAUGE’s In- 
^-^volvement in the Lars 
f I Bohinen transfer is to 
be officially investigated by 
Fifa. The world governing 
body is particularly con- 
cerned that the banned 
agent was paid for his part 
in setting up the deal. 

“We feel quite cleaxiy 
that something has to be 
done and it is incumbent on 
Fifa to take up the case.'* 
said the Fifa spokesman 
Keith Cooper. “If this gen- 
tleman is currently offi- 
cially barred from plying 
his trade, then why should 
he continue to enjoy an in- 
come from precisely the 
same business?” 


Frank Mathiesen, the 
Danish agmt who di^tly 
negotiated Boblnen's 
£700,000 transfer from Not- 
tingham Forest to Black- 
bum, has admitted Hange 
faelp^ blm in the deal and 
wouJd be paid for It. 

Fifa’s first move will be 
to contact the FA today. Bo- 
hinen has also caU^ a 
press conference in Oslo fbr 
today to give bis version of 
his move. 

• Eric Cantona will have 
intensive treatment all 
week before Saturday's 
derby at Old TrafEcud after 
it was learned that the 
Frenchman strained a me- 
dial ligament in his ri^t 
knee in his l8-mlnnte ap- 
pearance in United’s 
reserves last Saturday. 


Spurs and Villa 
view Croatians 


Trevor Hayfett 


NGLISH clubs are being 
Invited to snap up play- 
ers from Croatia, whose 
wealth of talent has taken 
them into next summer's 
European Championship 
finals. 

Tottenham and Aston Villa 
are Interested in the Cro- 
atians and have asked ^ents 
for a video of Suncteys game 
with Italy, in which -Davor 
Suki»:’'s second-half equaliser 
in Split agalj^ the 10 men of 
Italy kept his country three 
points dear in Group Four. 

Some of the team already 
play abroad, including the 
Serie A luminaries such as 
Milan's Zvonlmir Bohan 
Lazio's Alen Boksic, and 


Suker, "vdio plays for the 
Spanish club Seville. But 
^ents working for English 
chibs were in SpUt over the 
weekend discussing possible 
transfers of other players said 
to be suited, both tempera- 
mentally and physically, to 
the En^h game. 

Gerry Francis, seeking a 
replacement for the S4-ycar- 
old Gary Mabbutt at \^te 
Hart Lane, will consider two 
players Croatian clubs, 
the stoppers Igor Stimac of 
Haiduk Split and Dubravko 
Pavlidc of NE Rijeka. 

Villa, meanwhile, despite 
heavy spatdlng In the sum- 
mer, are keen on Introducing 
a foreign sweeper to their de- 
fence and will check on Ni- 
kola Jerkan, sdio plays In 
Spain for Real Oviedo. 


EURO '96 - HOW THEY STAND 


T he European Championship will come more sharply 
into focus tomorrow nl^t in the penultimate round of 
qualifiers which will identify the first sides to go through 
to the finals next June. Romania, Spain. Switzerland and 
Portugal are all in a position to seal their entry to Euro 
'96, to be contested eventually by 16 teams, usrites Mark 
Redding. 


The side finishing top of each of the el^t groups quali- 
fies automatically. The six runners-up with tbe best play- 
ing record against the teams finishing first, third and 
fourth in their group also qualify. The two remaining 
runners-up play off at Anfield on December 13 to decide 
the 15th team to go through, England mairfng up the 
numbers as the host country. 


Group One 


B 3 


L F A Hi 

P IS 6 18 
0 17 1 14 
3 13 B 12 
3 in IS 11 
9 II II 8 
a 3 37 O 


ll u B ta h i i inftomanij V 

Fijnci: isiatU ^ Ajcrbjijan, SlnaAia v 
pAi.ind Nov lBi Slovakia v Romania. 
Arinbaiion v Paiapd Fi.-inco v laianl 

PR.ANCE visit Romania, who 
are as good as through, 
tomorroa* needing an improb- 
able win to stay on course for 
Euro '96. Raduciotu 1$ sus- 
pended though Romania can 
held Diuoitrescu, Lacatus and 
Hagi. but the French — who 
have mostly found goals hard 
to come by — are without 
Cantona and Ginola, while 
Papm has been discarded. 

Even if they win. the 
French must host Israel — 
who beat them 3-2 in Paris 
two years ago to help deny 
them the trip to the World 
Cup fln^ — in the last 
round. Coming up fast are a 
resurgent Poland who have 
two easy ties in Slovakia and 
Azerbaijan. 


P W D L F A 


Hath 


B«b 


a 2 
3 0 
3 1 
0 2 


* 80 
18 6 IS 
16 5 14 

9 ia S 

6 19 7 

3 16 a 


IfiwInfciB intBham Oct 11> Lu«om- 
D?vrc V Bakiiin. Ualia v NolhiiriAndA 
Nm I8i MdHa V eriaiin- Hov 1 Bi Cc Rep 
V LuxembiMiKi: Neffivrlands v Norway 

AS WITH France, the Neth- 
erlands’ squabbling players 
comprise less than a sum of 
their parts. Bei^kamp Is in- 
jured for tomorrow's game 
against Malta but with so 
many Ajcu^ players they can 
stili overhaul the Czechs. 

The Czechs, however, heat 
Belarus 2-0 on Saturday 
without their Italian-based 
totem Skuhravy, who has 
been back on song, and tbey 
ha\'e an easy last match at 
home to Luxembourg. 

Norway continue to lose 
friends with their long-bali 
game, befitting their strong 
English-based contingent, 
and the crunch match will 
be the visit of the Nether- 
lands on November 13. 


Group Two 


p w 0 


Cypn 


6 6 
4 4 

a I 
s I 
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L F A PB 
D 31 i 22 
1 IS 7 IT 

3 le 13 14 

4 B 14 8 

6 4 14 S 

5 4 18 


mnnhilwg HMltihtu CM 1 1« D«nm4rk v 
Soain CypniB v Maeodonid Now iSc 
Spam h MacadonU; Cyprus v Bsiglmn; 
Oenmaih « Armonu 

NOW is the time to get 
money on Spain for next 
year's championship. l?ie 
attacking total football of 
their coach Javier Cle- 
mente Is streets ahead of 
tbe rest of Europe and, al- 
though they were beaten by 
Italy in the World Cup. the 
side had not then peaked. 

The game against the 
champions Denmark to- 
morrow will be a victory 
parade as both are assored 
of the two top places. Brian 
Laudrup, Schmeichel and 
Rieper will foel at home in 
Britain but no one expects 
them to retain their title — 
just as no one thought they 
would beat Germany 2-0 in 
the 1992 final. 


&S8fi 



1 n e 18 

3 25 a 18 

2 15 r 14 
5 10 ts IS 

3 II 12 11 
8 1 36 1 


P IK 

a 6 
a 5 
a 4 

9 4 
a 3 

9 0 

Iwa Oel lit liuland v 
LahiA. AimniA b ParbigAl; LiachlaMieln v 
N l(«und. Mow iSi Portugal v Ireland; N 
Ireland v Austria. 

JACK Charlton's iiijury-hit 
side are suddenly showing 
their age and anything but a 
win against Latvia tomorrow 
in this wide-open group 
u'ould be calamitous. Portu- 
^ may do them a fkvour in 
Austria but the Irish visit 
Lisbon for their final match. 

Austria are recapturing the 
strength they had when 
Riankl was leading the cbaige 
over a de^e Polster and 
Sibger providing the fire- 
power. but it is Portugal who 
are the Euro '96 dark horses. 
Tactically advanced with a 
fluid midfield based around 
Barros, Costa and Sousa, their 
flaw is a soft centre which 
Ireland exploited with a sur- 
prising 1-0 win in April. 


Group Three 






F A PR 
U 7 14 
14 6 18 
7 8 8 
6 to 8 
3 11 4 


BiawMNf matehMi Oet 11: Switzui- 
mnd V nmgary. Inland V Tiirhay Hsvlli 
Hungvy v iceiond. How 18: Sweden v 

Turti^ 

SWITZERLAND’S English 
coach Roy Hodgson was a tar- 
get of the month for hitema- 
zionale. having taken his side 
to their first World Cup since 
1966 last year, where 
were knocked out by Spain, 
and now to Euro '96. 

They have been dependent 
on tbe goals of Chapulsat, 
recovering from a knee in- 
jury. but the midfielder Sut- 
ter and forward Eubilay 
should sweep aside an indif 
ferent Hungary tomorrow. 

Turk^, who are in Iceland, 
are improving in tandem with 
their club sides on the back of 
Sukur's goals. They have been 
helped bv Sweden, seml-final- 
Ists in 1992. still being hung- 
over from losing to Brazil in 
the World Cup gamlJinalfc 


Group Five | 

1 Group Six 1 

1 Group Sevenj 

1 Group Eight 
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C 22 5 22 

8 6 1 I n 8 18 

a 4 0 A 10 9 18 

9 3 1 a B IS 7 

a 2 1 S 7 16 7 

9 3 0 7 e 25 6 

GbMs Oei 11 : Wales 


Qermany, Georgia v Bulgaria. Noe IS: 
Garnianv v BuigviB. AHuina v Woles: 
Mouon b Onergia. 

GERMANY are at home to 
Bulgaria in their last fix- 
ture, having lost their first 
meeting 3-2 in June — not 
to mention the World Cup 
quarter-final. Stoichkov’s 
men beat Albania 5-0 at tbe 
weekend and are riding tbe 
crest of a wave after run- 
ning Italy close in the 
World Cup semi-finals. 
They play in Georgia 
tomorrow, when Germany 
meet Wales. 

Germany, losing finalists 
in 1992. b^t Moldova 6-1 
on Snnd2G'- Hiinymm iTi is 
still chief dive bomber but 
the exciting young Borus- 
sia Dortmund striker Herr- 
iicfa carries their best hopes 
for Euro '96. 


Group Four 


P w 
8 6 
a 5 

8 4 
B 4 

8 3 

9 ■ 


D L F A PW 
2 1 3D 4 20 

2 1 13 S 17 

1 3 8 8 18 

. 1 3 a 9 18 

3 2 4 8 8 8 

0 0 9 3 26 O 

001 ll:Stobenli V 
Ukroina, LiOwanM v Estonia. Hov 1 1: laly 
V Ukraino. Ho* 18: Slovenia v Crosno: 
Roly V Lnnuonto. 

STUDDED with jewels snch 
as Bobtui, Jami, Prosinecki 
and Btdcsic. Croatia have 
nevertheless been the soi> 
prise package. None were 
more startled than Italy, 
who were beaten 2-1 at 
borne last November with a 
brace from the deadly Da- 
vor Suker, though they 
earned a hard-fought l-l 
draw in Split on Sunday. 

'The lo^g World Cup 
finalists can eaii on the 
cream of attackers, namely 
Baggio, Zola and RavanellL 
But Del Piero is the genius 
in the making who could 
steal the show in England, 
if and when Italy qualify 
during two games In a week 
in November. 



show Oet 11: San Uo- 
rino « Faroe iBiaiHs; Russia v Qrsses. 
New IS: ScoUofid « Sw Marino: Russia v 
Finland. Oroecs « Faros blsnca. 

Craig Brown has worked mir- 
acles with tbe most mediocre 
Scotland ^uad In living mem- 
ory and, if they make It to the 
finals by beating San Marino 
on November IS, Euro *96 
could be the last hurrah for 
their three top players Gough, 
McAllister and McCoist. The 
Scots are guaranteed a top- 
two finish if Greece lose in 
Russia tomorrow. 

The Russians are back up to 
scratch after paci^ong die 
World Cup refuseniks 
Kanchelsltis, Shallmov amj 
Eiriakov but they made hard 
work of drawing their gawoc 
against Scotland. Salenko. 
scorer of five agiunst Camer- 
oon m the United States, can- 
not hold down a place. 



Human shield Don Howe passes on a tip to Barmby at En glan d training frank baron 

The rise of Barmby 
all a matter of timing 


Michael Walker charts the irresistibie 
progress of a natural talent from Hull 


T he situation did not 
look good for Nick 
Barmby. Another 
loose, bouncing ball 
had spilled from the Black- 
bum Rovers defence and Ian 
Pearce was rhaaing it But 
after the shoulders charged it 
was the smaller, lifter man 
^tiio came away wifo die ball. 
As usu 2 d Bairmby's Hming 
was perfect 

The man himself lau^ at 
tbe notion of working at his 
physique but Barmby has de- 
ceptive strengtii, packing foe 
punch of a middleweight into 
his Sft 6in fr ame- It lilce hiS 

timing, natural — which is 
the word most frequently 
used to describe the 21-year- 
old's talents. 

The same can be said of foe 
calm temperament that has 
enabled Barmby to absorb 
and learn on each of foe steps 
his sure-footed rise h 2 u taiken. 
His elevation to the full Eng- 
land team, against Colombia 
last month, was handled wifo 
typical unpretentious poise 
and foe classic “dream come 
true*’ response. 

Barmby, who looks likely to 
get a second full game, 
against Norway tomorrow, 
said of his debut: “I was folrly 
hap^ but I had a few chances 
and it would have been ni cp tf 
Fd scored." Other opportuni- 
ties will surely come, besides 
which Barmby already knows 
what it is lifce to score in an 
England shirt. 

As a schoolboy he found the 
net regularly at international 
level and continued to do so 
as he moved throu^ the 


Under-18 and Under -21 ranke. 
All the way he has been 
groomed by the cream of Eng- 
land’s coaches, none of whom 
ever doubted his ability to 
reach the heights. 

From Dave Sexton he 
learned “not Just about foot- 
ball. but about life" and from 
Terry Venables tbe value of 
speed and flexibility — 
'‘working under Terry Vena- 
bles was br illian t”. Venables 
was the major reason foe LU- 
leshall graduate chose Spurs 
ahead of a host of other dubs 
including Arsenal, with 
whom Baraby trained sev- 
eral times, and Manchester 
United, for whom Alex Fergu- 
son made personal pleas. 

It was Venables who 
handed Barmby his debut as 
an 18 -ye 2 ir-old, fom years 
ago, but the following year 
Venables had left Spurs and 
Barmby received, what he 
calls, “my first lesson". 

"We were all very sorry to 
see him [Venables] leave. Ray 
Clemence and Doug Liver- 
more also left, then Peter 
Shreeves, then Ossie came in 
and then Gerry Francis. I barf 
five managers In my time at 
Totte nham. In foe end we dl 
got used to it." 

Now, wifo England, he Is 
back with his first boss. 
Along with Jamie Redknapp 
and Robbie Fowler Baumby 
was invited by Venables to 
train wifo the squad before he 
was included in It. a fer- 
sighted policy that refiects 
weQ upon the England man- 
agement. Then in February 
be was called into the frill 
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Juninho 
‘will be 
taken 
off the 
map’ 

Noll Scott in Sao 

Paulo on the move 
to Middlesbrough 
met by derision 


B ryan robson, who 

said that buying the 
Brazilian midfielder 
Juninho from Sao Paulo 
was “going to put ns on the 
map", has another think 
comity. 

Instead of putting blid- 
dlesbroc^ on the map, it 
will take Juninho off it. 
That was the gloomy convic- 
tion of Sdo Paulo fhns here 
yestMtiay, who feel tbelr 
hero Is underselling himself 
by going somewhere they 
have never beard of. even 
for £4.75 million. 

“It's in England some- 
where. I think it's near 
London,’* said Jose de 
Souza Calado, a news ven- 
dor and Sao Paulo fan, or 
sSo-paulinho. 

"Wherever it is. it's just a 
little club and Juninho 
shouldn't go to a little club. 
He may be a Uttle lad but 
his football is big. He 
should go to a big club." 

If Mlddlesbroi^ count 
for little in Brazilian ey^. 
Its effect on the tongue is 
even more extreme, pro- 
ducing a throttled, gargling 
noise in those who attempt 
to conquer that final “gh". 

As far as tbe news vendor 
is concerned, in fact, Jun- 
inho is m aking a big mis- 
take going anywhere near 
England. “If he coold have 
gone to Italy, even for half 
the money. It would have 
been a better move. 

"Tbe trouble with 
English football is they 
play like Corinthians, aU 
muscle and no technique," 
he added, in a reference to 
his team's deadliest rivals. 

Manuel the Janitor, who 
droiiq)ed by the news-stand 
to pick op a paper, is an- 
other sdthpaulinfio. cant 
remember where it is Jun- 
hiho's goi^,'* he said. “But 
I know ifs got a ftnmy 
name. What they should do 
is take about six of our 
players and then they'd 
wipe the floor over there." 

The search for anyone 
udio knew anything at all 
about Middlesbrou^ ap- 
peared to be getting no- 
where until the portiy Ze ' 
Goilherme, dropi^g In to 
the bakery for a coffee, 
revealed his forbears 
hailed from Guernsey and 
Bolton. 

Effortlessly he pro- 
nounced the name of Mid- 
dlesbrough to perfection. 
What could he tell us. then, 
about Jmiinho's transfer 
there? “Who Is Juninho?" 
he said. “Now that Henry 
PureelL I just foro Henry 
Purcell. Are you by any 
chance fwmiHaf with Fairy 
Queen?" 


squad for the first time for the 
ill-feted match in Dublin. He 
did not make the bench there 
— “I had a few thrown at me, 
though" but then ftami* 
substitute appearances 
against Uruguay and Sweden 
followed by tbe match against 
the Colombians. 

It is a stage he feels com- 
fortable on and enjoys. "The 
ftwiing in the En giaTtri camp," 
he says, “is brilliant, like a 
day-t(Hfey club atmosphere. 
Teny Venables has Instilled 
in us all a feeling of sticki^ 
togethCT." Training with Bng- 
la^ also led to a connection 
wifo Bryan Robson and foe 
player was Impressed. 

“I fir^ beard about the 
Middlesbrough Interest about 
four or five months ago and I 
was very flattered because 
Bryan Robson stnids me as 
snch an enthusiastic manager 
and coach with Englawri i 
knew about the set-up at Mid- 
dlesbrough, wifo the diair- 
man pumping money in, a^ 1 
felt that they could make me 
into a better pla;^ there." 

Talk of homesickness as the 
reason for leaving London 
was, he says, exaggerated. 
'Td five good years with Tot- 
tenham. Obviously you miss 
home, everybody does and I 
always bad a desire to play up 
Qorth. It was time to leave." 

Barmby's sense of timing 
has been justified by Middles- 
brough’s impressive adjust- 
ment to the Premiership and 
his role in U. After foe Black- 
bum game Robson pointed 
out that Barmby had scored, 
or played a vital role in, every 
Boro goaL Now he looks for- 
ward to a helper of aimHgt- 
stature in Juninho — foe boy 
from Brazil meets foe boy 
from Hull. Defences befware. 


Police study 
Phillips case 

T he alleged attack on Wat- 
foid’s Kevin Phillips by a 
police officer has been 
referred to the Police Com- 
plaints Authority, writes Rus- 
sell Thomas. 

EfollUps, who dM not play, 
claimed he was hit twice 
across the shoulders a 
police truncheon on tbe pitch 
after Watford’s win in foe 
Coca-Cola Cup at Bourne- 
mouth last week. 

Chief Inspector Mike Nunn, 
who will lead the inquiry, 
said that Dorset police haH 
“volnntmlly referred our in- 
vestigation to the PCA as it is 
a matter of public interest I 
shall be visiting Watford to 
obtain statements". 

Paul Allen, released by 
Southampton, has joined 
Swindon; and Blrmit^ham 
have s^ned Welllng's 19-year- 
old winger Steve Bames. 


Sheridan out as problems 
keep piling up for Charlton 


Cynthia Bateman 


T he Republic of Ireland 
take on Latvia and North- 
ern Ireland meet Liechten- 
stein tomorrow in a European 
Championship qualifying 
group which may still have 
more twists and toms than a 
Ruble cube. 

The arithmetic of Group 
Six, in which four of foe six 
teams involved still have two 
matches to play. Is compli- 
cated. But, wher^ if North- 
ern Ireland lose tomorrow 
they will be eliminated, the 
Republic will still have a 
chance of second place. How- 
ever, this in itself will not en- 
sure automatic qualification. 

So for Jack Charlton, a win 
is foe only satisfeetory out- 
come at Lansdowne Road and 
once again he has key players 
missing, especially Roy 
Keane and Denis Irwin. At 


this crucial stage Chariton 
can hardly afford to be with- 
out tiiem. Irwin a knee 
injury and Keane finds out 
today whether he most have 
another hernia operation. 

The Republic suffered a frir- 
foer settack yesterday when 
John Sheridan, the Sheffield 
Wednesday midfielder, was 
sent home from Ireland. ‘Tt is 
a blow losing him,” said 
Charlton, "but it is down to a 
problem he has had for some 
time wifo his knee." 

Charlton hopes that Liver- 
pool's Phil Babb, who has a 
badly bruised toe, will be QL 
• Bryan Hamilton, the 
Northern Ireland manager, 
was ^0 dealt a blow yester- 
day when Jim MagUton, foe 
Southampton midfielder, 
withdrew with a badly 
bruised picked up in train- 
ing. The West Ham utility 
player Keith Rowland was 
called up as a replacemeuL 
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RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


Paul FRzpatricd( on a strong England side chosen to take on a skilled team that has earned its reappraisal 


JiJHirih. 

‘Will b,' 

^ 9 keti 

off the Larder shows Fiji respect 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


T he quality of Fiji's 
exciting and em- 
phatic victory over 
South Africa at 

EelgUcy qn.Sund^ 

has put a dUtbrent complex- 
ion on their Gronp One 
against igngiana at Wigan 
tomorrow. 

England should win but 
Fiji, like Tonga at Warrington 
on Sunday, have earned a 
hurried reappraisal South 
Africa, as had been suspected, 
could prove the weak linir of 
the toutnament but neverthe- 
less Fiji's tackling, haridMwg 


and support play were all 
first-class. 

Even so England fisel confi- 
dent enough to have made six 
changes from Oie side ^rtiich 
gave them such a good start 
against AostraUa at WenUey 
on Saturday. Some rejigging 
of the team was forced upon 
Phil Larder, *ha poanh, as 


Daiyl Powell and Barrie-Jon 
Mather are injured and 
Shaun Bdwcffds, ^ captain, 
is suffering from a stomach 
bug but will be on the.bench. 
The Wigan occondTOw Denis 
Betts captains the Side. 

Larder has taken Qie oppo^ 
tonity to rest Phil Clarke. 
Earl Harrison and Andy 
Platt, three of his pack mem- 
bers. Oarke and Platt, in par- 
ticular, worked themselves to 
exhaustion at Wembley and 
l^haps Harrison, now in his 
mirties. needs earefUl nurture 
ing these d^. 

The tnoan new 

half-baOk partnership with 
Bobby Goulding, the St Hel- 
ens scrum-half, taatning up 
wiOi Tony Smith of Castle- 
fonL GouMing's qualities are 
already well-taown and he 
was a big irvnMmu«p in Great 
Britain's victory over Austtar 
lia at Wembl^ a year ago 


after Edwards had been sent 
off for .a dangerous tackle. 
Smith, a fine support player 
whether in Ote centre, at 
serum-half or at stand-off, is 

untried at this level 

IJidc Pinkney, the most ab- 
compUshed and dang^ons 
centre in the First Division, 
replaces Mather, while Paul 
Broadbent and D^ Sampson 
taiga over from Harrison and 
Piatt In the front row. Wig- 
an's Mick Cassidy comes in 
for Clarke hi the second row. 

There are places for Leeds’s 
Paul Cook said Steve McCur- 
rie of Wldnes on the bench 
and that tneawa sU tiie fit 
players In the squad will have 
been Involved in some 
acity after tonjorrow 
- it- 

Ihe absentees, still, are 
Gary Connolly, with whom 
Larder will speak tomorrow 
about bis fitness and the pos- 


sibility of his appearing in 
the later stages of the compe- 
tition, and Martin Offiah, 
who is close to a full recovery 
from his fiiigh strain. 

Larder said he had «»>i«aon a 
strong side not purely be- 
cause of Sunday's result at 
Eeighiay He had known be- 
fore then that Fiji, who 
recently made a successful 
tour of Papua New Guinea, 
had plenty of talent in fiieir 
ranks. SeHral of their pli- 
ers, he said, had Australian 
league experience. 

Larder’s knowledge of Fiji 
has largely been garnered 
from tapes but he had 
received reports from his as- 
sistants. Tiji like to move the 
ball about ph^ an ee^ian- 
sive game but what was so 
impressive about them on 
Sim^ was their defonce and 
sumozt play.” be said. 

liie Lei^ prop Tau Lika 


may make his debut for 
Tonga in tonight’s match 
against Papua Itew Guinea at 
HulL Be replaces TaZite Lfa- 
va'a, who davnagwA his ribs in 
Sunday's 25-41 defeat by New 
Zealand, on the substitutes' 
bench. 

Andy Gregory. Salford's 
coach, has described as “v er y 
upsetting" retorts tiiat two of 
his players, David Young and 
Phil P^d, who are in the 
Wales squad, may be return- 
ing to Wd^ rc^by imi<m. 

*1 have done my best to 
hdp ' them renegotiate con- 
tracts. then 1 reed tiiat they 
want to get back to Wales." he 
said. "They have never con- 
tacted the club about this but 
1 will be taUring tO tham 

fore Salfi^’s next game iu 
Novmnber.” 

FOrd, aged ^ has ben 
linked with Cantiff, the club 
he left to Join Rugby League 



Betts ... new captain 

in the early Eighties. Since 
then he has played for War- 
rington. Wigan. Leeds. Brad- 
ford and now Salford. He won 
13 Great Britain caps. Young 
joined L eeds five years ago 
but played only a handfbl of 
games for the Yorkshire side 
before Joining Salford. 


ID (i; Rjir K itaniM j 

a (WIgwi), H (KeIgtiJeyl. 

P Hawlov* (Bradtarai. J D«BU*y 
(HalllM): T Snith (Caaiiatord), B 
Deu M lB d (Si Hatana); P erBadhaal 
{Shalllaldl, L JMhaoB (Neweaatia 
Knlghta), D Sampaew (CasUatordl. D 
Baita (eapl. Auckland Warriera}, M 
Cauidy. A Farrall (both Wigan). 
Babatltiitwi P Cook (Leada), S 
s Uainkinu (bath Wigan), s 
(Wldnea). 


Tennis 


Brighton worried 
by Graf doubts 


Ian Traynor in Bonn on why the German 
may disappoint her British next week 


U NCBRTAINTT yes- 
terday surrounded 
Steffi Grafs sched- 
uled appearance at 
next week's Britton Chal- 
lenge toomament an^ grow- 
ing speculation that she could 
find herself joining her father 
in custody peoding investiga- 
tion of hear murky tax affidrs. 

While the toomament oiga- 
nisers insisted that Gzaf is 
stiU exp^ed to compete in 
EMtain, informed sports dD 
cles in Germany TnafatBiTipd 
that she would not 
"It would be a major blow if 
she doesn't show up,” said a 
spokesman for the tourna- 
ment “She is physically lit 
but is a very emotional 
person and dose to hra* fam- 
ily. rm sitting on the end of 
the (dione waiting to see vdiat 
i& happening. We feel for her 
and her family — It seems so 
sad." 

Thouffo Graf has not played 
in Breton since I9£a be- 
cause injury, she won the 
title there on each of her pre- 
vious six visits and has a re- 
cord of 30 consecutive vic- 
tories at the Britton Centre. 

The prosecutor’s office in 
the southern German town of 
Mannheim denied German 
press reports that it was 
about to seek an arrest war- 
rant for Graf following sev- 
eral hours of questioning 
about bm* tax atthirs last 
week, the first time she had 
bemi summoned since the in- 
vestigation was laundied Into 
her afihirs last spring. 

The news magazine Der 
Spiegd had quoted a Mann- 
heim Judge. Hdmut Bauer, as 


sayl^ that he eiQtect^ to 
receive a request for an arrest 
warrant soon. But a spokes- 
man for the prosecutor's 
office said yesterday that tiie 
judge's rexoa^ were taken 
out of contest and were meant 
“ironically". 

“The prosecutor's office has 
declared it has not sought an 
arrest warrant and will not be 
seeing one now," said the 
spokesman. “X want to make 
that clear." 

Grafs S7-year-old father 
Peter Im bera in custody for 
two months ala^ with one of. 
his tax rfiTiftnitantg, Joadlim 
E^ardt, 48. under suspicion 
of evadii^ tax on pamfngs of 
more than ns million over 
four years. Grafs personal 
fortune is estimated at more 
than &44 million. 

Since the finaneinl scandal 
erupted earlier tiiSs year. Graf 
has consistently portrayed 
herself as an Innocent victim, 
unschooled in matters con- 
cerning money which she Idft 
to her fotiier and his advisors. 

While being questioned last 
week she Is said to have stock 
to this line, examining con- 
tracts bearing her signature 
while Tnaintatn-ing she Under- 
stood nothing of tax affEuTS OT 
arrangem^ts with sponsors. 

According to Der Spiegel 
documents on the case in the 
possession of the Mannheim 
investigators name Graf as an 
accompUce to the alleged tax 
fiddles. 

Whether Ihe noose is now 
tightening around her 
remains unclear but already 
tte bad puUidty appears to 
be repellhig some of her big- 


Boxing 


Big chance on way for Carr 
as Collins lowers his sights 


Kevin Mitchell 


F irst Juninho. now per^ 
haps Cornelius Cazr. The 
latter Is a fiair way bdiind foe 
Bmilian footballer as the 
most famous man in Middles- 
brough this xreek but he Is 
hoping for a little celebrity 
soon. 

The Yorkshire boxer was 
named yesterday as (he most 
likely of thzee possible chal- 
lengers for Steve Collins's 
version of the world 124tohe 
title next month. Collins has 
had to adjust his si^ts sub- 
fi pifitiaiiy since beating Chris 
Eubank for foe second time 
last month to retain the 
World Boxing Orgemisation 
super-mlddteweight title. 
Collins had dreamt of a 


major pay-day against Roy 
Jones but the American is 
waiting for a bigg^ engage- 
ment. possibly against Nigel 
Bezm, and the Irishman 
have to settle for a decidely 
dmnandlng fixture in 
front of his lidlow Dublinms 
at The Point on November 25. 

His reduced options are the 
sturdy if unspectacular Carr, 
beaten only once in 27 fights 
but hardly a drawcard; the 
Belfost trier Ray Close, a two- 
time loser to Eubank; and a 
Ftendunan whom few people 
outside France have heard of. 
foe forme: European cham- 
pion Ftedoric SeiUier. A deci- 
sion is Uk^ tomorrow. 

If CoUfrs does flsht Cair, as 
seems likely, he will have the 
older 1^ by five years and 
vastly more experience. 


Pools Forecast 
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name qponsors. Her oonttact 
with ^ German car firm 
Opel — at £700,000 a year tme 
of the most tuantiTe in Ger- 
man Bport — is to be in 

Jeopardy, wxfo some Opel ex- 
ecutives that she 

part company with her man- 
ager Philip De Picciotto if she 
wants to ^vage the sponsor- 
ii^deaL 

"The way things stand 
today, I conld not imagjne 
there win he a new con- 
tract at foe end of the year," 
yifd Opel's spokesman Klaus 
Mauer. “We are not question- 
ing foe personal integrity of | 
Steffi Grat But thcare are wor- 
ries about her management 
and foe tpan) around her. 
There are ups and downs in a 
[business] rdationship and 
loyalty — but to a certain 
point" 

The New York-based Pic- 
ciotto Is alleged to control 
some of the missing millions 
whi<fo were ftmnrilrf abroad 
via Holland. The Ddssddorf- 
based Sport hafonnation Ser- 
vice said: "If Steffi Graf | 
breaks with Picciotto, slmH 
save her reputation and her 
sponsor’s contract but per- 
haps she won't see har mil- 
lions again and still have to 
cou^ up huge sums in tax 
arrears." 

• Daand Iroine adds: If Graf 
does compete at Brighton her 
main challengers will be Jana 
Novotna, champion for foe 
past two years and mnner-np 
to the German in 1992, Bul- 
garia's Magdalena Maleeva, 
American Lindsay Daven- 
port and Germany’s Anke 
Huber, a finalist two years 
ago. 

Also in the 28-player field is 
Amanda Coetaer of South Af- 
rica, the only player to have 
defmted Graf in 1995. 


Sport in brief 



Pressu r e pcant... the tax probe has overshadowed ftafson-conrtaifotevcanepts ftwmcbaron 


Badminton 

Anders Midsen, the Rnglish 


watinwal fthampi rm, haS been 

denied fimding by tiie Bad- 
minton Associ^on until foe 
«d of January, wrUes Ric6- 
ord Jago. Nidsen saep the 
may Tnaira impos- 
sible for him to pick up tbe 
worid grand prix points in 
order to qualify for next 
year's Olynqiics in Atlanta. 

Nielsen is appealing 
against foe decision, inzposed 
after he wifodrew witiiout a 
medical certificate from last 
month's British Grand Slam 
toumammtt in Pelh. 

Cricket 

England will make history 
latm* this month when they 
open their tour to South Af- 
rica by plasring the first ever 
first-class match in Soweto. 
Tbe opposition will be molti- 
ng Hansie Cnnyeand 
Soweto’s talented black all- 
rounder Geo£^y Toyana 
named In the side. 

Martin Crowe hit an un- 
beaten 101. with 11 fours and 
two sixes, as New Zealand's 
three-day mateh against the 
Indian Cricket Board Presi- 
dmit El's ended in a tame 
draw in Rgjkot. 

Gymnastics 

flhfna 'g Li Yiaft«buang failed 
in an attempt to win his foxrd 
gold of foe world ehampion- 
sUps, zorifes Sarah BaUwin 
in Sabae, Japan. He is 
capable of foe rare and risky 
trUde somersault but played 
safe and omitted the move, 
leaving the last contender. Vi- 
taly Scherbo of Belarus, to 
outscore him for the gold 
medal in the men’s fioor 
exercise. 

At foe pnwwnel hoise Swft- 
aerlahd won their first world 
gold mefod since 1954. But the 
winner, Li Donghna, is Chi- 
nese hem and xnoved to Swit- 
zwland only four years ago. 
The men's rings tide went lo 
Italy's Yuri C&chi. 


Result 


Soccer 

SDRIMOHeATH PRINT CAPITAL 

laAODW NonmniptDn 1 . Wreomte 1 . 

FA CtIK Faorth qBaR^i^ Wmr (lo ba 
plaiygct Oa 21): Biyih SpirSM v Gutoslay; 
SpBmrnioar (M V LMcnltr C; Mvim or 
tlkwton Tn V Brsdtord PA: TWiortf UU v 
Soollvert wnMom IM v Banow or Dur^ 
Obr C: MKOtaslleld Ui v Worthwl el i Vte or 
EMitweod Tn: WHon AM v UoraanCe: 
Sta^Ondgo Celtic V Colwyn Bey: Runcorn 

V HetdM TiK IMg & Rad or PtrteM v 
Risnden S DiMiends; Kings l^mn v 
HetiMstard Tn or SoliMll Bot; AylosOwy 
UM V SDvinasB Ber NuniMnn Bcr w Eve- 
sbam IM OwMalorti C or BHierlesT Tn V 
i Wab e st i Tk Hms » Sutiboiy Wnfts, Bur- 
ton AD u Briidinen Tk KiCtiln Tn « St 
Albans C; Kenemg Tn « Bcomsgiwe 
Rvik KsiQSionim v TroiiDridgs Tir. Tlwar- 
an Tn V Bognor Rags Tic FantiMrouglrTn 

V Yaoni Tk Tbame uu or Newport (MW) v 
BasaHy: VmJUiq v Staugh Tk Sullon LRd 

V Crawley Tic Grawaaenti A Mo f th ti ee t v 
Marlow. B r on il o y or SaUngboume v Dor- 
choster Tn: AsMbri Tn v AfcieiaM Tn; 
Fores! Gm Rws or CMIactOiO Tn v BsD C. 

Golf' 

WALT DIBHNV WORLD CLABBie (Flor^ 
dal' HbM aoaraa tUS isileas satBO): 
IBS a Bryan W. C. ea. 7M H Sirtton W. 
66. 66; T Tryba C. C. 6S. 201 M Raid 68. 
66. 0: J AeoaiB £8. 0. 66; B TWay 66. 70. 
66. 202 R Coahran 66, 0- OR M Hefnan 
K. eS. 69; I. Rdkar 68, 0. 67; J MUlanaon 
66. 66. 62 M Huiban6& 68.48: P Bwica 66. 
65. 7i; C Rymar 0. «. 62 C PaaNon 62 
6B. 72 203 D Marin 69. 68, 62 C Back 7a 
66. 0; B Waita gC) 0, 0. 66; S Qwnp 0. 
64. 7ft J CMk 6b. 68. 60; B GlWar 68. 64. 
71, 

Tennis 

ATP eZeCH INDOOR TOOfMAMEIfT 
FM raoub W ParrairB ISA) 
M0JBreeiiiiCzR6p)8-l, 6>4;JWinMc 
(Nepi) b: J PrsM tAjg) 3-6 T-Sl 7-6. 
SBKO SUPER TCnos 0SWP {To<94' 
Fbn MBwih P WMar iNaSi) bi u Joyce 
lUSi 7-6. 6-7. 6-2 T Ho (USI M P WatMa 
jXMl 6-1, 6-t; D Nennan (Bel) Dt G M08P 
Bva <Ja^J 6-3. M J tsaaok (Switz) bi 
A Cbanj (San) 74 3-6: 6-3: A OWrtnn 
i'JS, M H Kanekc (Japu) S-7. 6-1. 7-6; K 
CMun (Sen) b; D Sapslord |GB) 7-& 
6-t: II Tabiwtt lAoi M S LsraM (Cao) 
6-7 &4;SWaaa(ABalMBfeBlflC 

6- 3. 6-4. L Faaa (tndlat M K UiynM 

{ Jacani 6-Z. 6-L L Wnrin (U^ M T SuBiU 
:Jacoa) fr-l. 6-& H Halm (Sum) M J t4ar- 
gan j*a» M 7-A 6-3. 

LTA AtnUUN SATILUR (Blrmbie- 
barar Mam FIral rMdi 2 HaMBMr (Fr) 
ii Z Snger (US) 7-6. 7-2 A Rsob (US) M 
S HmUMI (KsSI) 6-3. 04 7-4: H OnuM 
;S8( B T Sp>TM IGBI 6-2. 7-3. J Poa iGO) 
n J seaado jOB) 6-3 »^. 7-4: N Waal 
[SSI u A Pamur IGBj 04. 7-6, T HaRd 
;G81 n J Unsaroargai t Aul) 6-4. 3-6, 6-3: S 
niirlamir — ISferi U N Bagin (G6) 6-2. 

7- ft 

Baseball 

AMBMOAN LBAOnak PlaiMifO Saalila 8, 
New Ts-fe 6 .'11 <nns. SaaSM win sariaa 


Cricket 

TliiiaSBAV MATOH iRafae-.. indm) New 
t 366-b OK ana 231^ oas fM 
Tlrw' !-dian e=arfl Presdanfs M 
x-s 63-t. March drawn. 


Cycling 


WDMD CRAMPIOIISiaPS (ColoniMa); 
Mam Prnluiloiial Head Raeai 1. A 
Olane (SM Thr Smin SSaae; 3 M bdwem 
(8p) Bf aSeec: & M PantanI (It) 35. 

American Football 

NPla DeiroM as, Clavaland 2ft Indlanap^ 
Ito 0. MUnu 84 (oQ; NY Gtenta 0. Pheanbe 
2t (otl: Oakland 34. SaatUa W; Danwar 0. 
New England 2 


Gymnastics 


WORLD CHAiaPIOliSHIPS iSabaa. 
Japan); appmatna IMb: Haw naon 1, 

V Seharbe (Balatva) asift 2. LI XIae- 
altuang ICMiib) STTS; a G Mlwlin (Ukr) 
2762. Poiuil horaai 1. U Oonghua 
(Bwitt) 2782; 2 Hwang Huadong (China) 
2737. Y HaMceda (Japan) 2737. ■ask i, 

Y Ctiadd (II) 9430: 2 D BwtiKa (Rem) 
9.78ft 2 J Jowfchav (But) 2752 
Wamaiw iMta 1«. L Podkopayava (Ukr). 
S Amanar (Rem) 2781; 3, 8 Gegaan (Rom) 
2702 IfMMM barm 1. S Chorkina {fhia} 
290ft 2s. L FMtapayawa (Ukr), Mo Hnllan 
(China) 280. 


Hockey 


(8w 

Hagua): Plnd; HOC 3 , Amaterdam 2 
SawanmChm Oran|* 4 %an 2 . Taddbigton 
2 

W 08 IBirf IHmiNATIOHAL (Phliauai- 
phl^US 1 , baland 0 (US land 2-0 In 

Ice Hockey 

DRmSH UAOm Wrimlir DMsIew 
CanBH 13. MltioQ Kaynaa v HunbersUe 
n, Fife ft NaMwOB A Sloi«ii 2 DhMan 
Onw BIlHngham 2. TaHon) 18; BtodEbwn 
18. Biaeknaa ft Medway 6. Oumfrias 1ft 
MwfTs^leld 1, GuftSord ft Paisley 14, 
ChakiKlord ft Peterooniugh 6, Swtadon 
1 ft SoUkR S, UandiBSlcr 12. 

HAWOMAL u m Ml B Deirell a. Edmonion 
i; Floodi A. csigary & 


Fixtures 


AWOHAli Sweden a Scodand 


(7 JO unless staad) 

Soccer 

BOROPCAM U-Bi eHAHPIONSWPi 

miaWilnii Tfcnim fr oMra U41 v 
Latvia U-21 tawne Wales U4i v 

Qar niany U-BT. 

■ nfTnNA'n 
(7jq. 

ILS1 FRfRNDLW Norway vEnglafid(2(S. 
Aim WIRDSCRSEMS SHteLIh SeiN^ 
md gaedew: Itoam Poms f%at naae 
WyeonOa V pmuem. 

FA CUP: Third roand qaallfylag 
raptavai Billff 1^ Tn v Chobtttlord: On- 
derferd Tn v Paraal Graan: Uhaaion Tn v 
Marina; EathrtOd Tn v ifertiiw tel c New 
oon low w Tbama Old . 
ae VAUXHAiL comRDicw Bath v 
Woking (7 AS); D re ma yoifa v KednaMonf 
(7AQ: Uaeelasflaid « lioracamta (7AS): 
Staj^bHdpa w auathead (7.fi). Ep M dl ng 
~ ~ GBPi rtet taaad, as n a wd 
V WallbR (7AS). 


Spartans V Fnekl^ Clwlay w 
Bambm Brdgs; Caheya Bay v Wkword 
UHi Leak Tn v Budotc Matlock s Gamp 
bofouoK Spannymoor w wmn Alb. ftaat 
OHdslom Fiaatwood v RaddOla Ben 
Gretna » Lancasiar C: UkoIa Ud » Faia- 
ley Celbc. Lsa gu a ct i aB a n s a Ci^ Find 
ropiMb Congiam Tn v Workaop Tn 


K8B UtAOUlk ftiaiMir DMM— i Hen- 
don v Sullen utd; St Albana v EnflaU; Wal- 
len 6 Hnraham v Dulwleh (7 AS); Vending v 
Harrow Borough, nat DMaiaa: Oxford C 

V BerMiaRMBd Th; Sialnsa fn v RuisUp 
Mm; Tooting 6 Mitcham iM v Barton Rvia; 
Usbrtdga v Abingdon Tk TMrd DMUnae 
E Thurrock Uid v Nonhweed; Homehureh v 
Wingate 6 Rnehley. 

BEAZER HOm LSAGUK SuMBWin 
Ptililuni Tenbndge Angali v FwlMr 92 
Dr Menens Cwn Fhm round, Rret la^ 
Wttney Tn v Gtoueoater C. 

NW COUNTIE S LEAOUB First Dlv- 
Wow Bincough V St Hetena TIC Chaddar- 
lon V Bl ac k p ool fWrs; Darwon v Panriih; 
Gloaaop NE v Naniwich Th; HoUcar Old 
V TraSerd: Wdaerw Ath v Boeds: 
Praaeot v CStharoe; Saiiord C v Rfaeien. 
iTiDM B n ew m v hopriibrh 
C hasMT La Street v 
Sloefctoic RTU Neweaatia v Creek Tn. 
HORTHERH COUlim BAST LNAOUta 
Praadar MiMuia Btaper Tn v Danaby 
IM: HBirMd Main v Thadday: Osaett Tn v 
GooIbTk 

OHBAT HILLS IBAttUfc Prandar Dhr- 
kfen HangoHleld UU v BrWDl MF; Odd 
Down AHi V Taunton Tk 
FONTBIB UEAQUB fM DMalew Ever- 
ton V Blackburn (7X0. daaend D l u lal o ni 
Covmiry v Manrtaht (7XQ: Man Cliy v 
misaalar (6ARt Retharham v Qrimaby 
(7.0). TIM iNwMbbi cbaaterflMd v Sear- 
borough (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCe eOMBINATWIR 
ftast DhMooi Pert am outh v Chaleaa 
(TJOf, OPR V Bristol Rvra (7.0): Walferd v 
Arsi^ WM Ham V Oxfi^ UU (7.(n. 
Langim Cn^ Tbrquay v Bath (7X2 
SPRIHaHBATH PRINT CAPITAL 
ICAGUB CrMlay Tn v BrenMrd. 
LBmSTBB SINIOR CIWi fM reap* 
Home Farm Etnartonv 81 PaMekf Aifi;UCD 

V Shamrock Rvrt. 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MAT C I8B 3I Apyraven v Yatradgyn 
lab (74; CfOM Ksya v Crunlbi (7.0): 
(Word Uniw v BsRord; Pontypridd v Fonly- 
pool (7J»; CaihMdge uniw v Rowiyn Pk 
Uaitiiaru v UanViaknt (7JI|; Maaaleg u 
TalOBGh (7.15): NoWngham v Loughbor- 
ough Unlv (7.15). 

Rugby League 

HALMVUC CBNTBNAirr WNBD CUPS 
Mi0 Onai AuBtralla v South Africa (2l5. 
(yinp yh aif int Ski). <kiwp Tm Papua 
NSW Guinea v Tonga (213. Boulevard, 
Hull). 

D The 1999 Amaieur Champleiiship. from 
May 31. wUI be playad Mine Royal Ceuity 
□own dub tn Northern Ireland. «dilu> *8k> 
sagM tha champtonship in 1970. 

• The world aquaati ohampien Janenar 
Khan haa had a aaveiMBBtoh Bmwi Stw 
Lm^b ban quaahad an appaaL But the 
PakManl haa bean barred from appearing 
A tha aamUinalB and Ihtato next April ol 
the new national cup compaitttan. Janeher 
was euapendad aartlar this year ter allag- 
adly nei trying during a 10-ft 9-0, 9-0 
dafaat by Soodand'a Peter Nicpi <ahlia 
p^lng tor Bnatal aMe Wtaarda agslnei 
Cannona In a laagilb ptay-CB n April. 

Bui Ihe 8ST48r«ld world No. 1 la ml 
attached le any BrMah toub and tharelaie 
to im, at prasent a ppeamig in tills nao- 
mn*t Super League which atortad a weak 
ago and does not ineWa Wizards. 

C A acMme to build a new hema ter 
WeiBh rugby on tire eutoUna of Bndg^ 
has bean dravm up by tha local aullwriiy 
In the mldAaianwrgan uwk Tha couneU 
wanR to Guild a brand new i00,0004sal 
sudiian on a lODaera ana wllh a ear park 
lor T5.0CO vehiclea. Thera would also be 
ahopa bam and raaiaurpnis 


t 


Motor Racing 


Hill suffers 
broken leg 


Abn Henry 


D amon hill’s world 
champioDShip disap- 

pointXDsnt has besn 

compounded by the 
news that he is sufitering from 
a hairline fracture of the 
lower ris^t leg, sustained in 
foe crash that finally scup- 
pKBd his title chances in the 
Eniupean <^and Prix at Ger- 
many's Nurburgring nine 
daysf^o. 

The injury was diagnosed 
last 'ITaursday by foe Wil- 
liams team’s physiotherapist 
after wni set foe fastest time 
in a test session at Imola. Yet 
Hill does not believe that foe 
ixtinxy will cause him any 
problem in the foree remain- 
races of the season out- 
side Europe, foe first of which 
is the Pacific Grand Prix at 
Japan’s TI Circuit on Oct- 
ober 22. 

"The real thing that hurts 
me is not whining the world 
championship. 1 am detei> 
mined to win the final three 
races of the year." said Htn. 
"I thought I had Just badly 
bruised the but the pam 
was affecting a muscle and I 
kept missing the brake pedal 
[at Imola]. 1 could accelerate 


without any difficulty but 1 
couldn't stop," 

Ihe EngUdiman's Williams 
had been running fourth in 
the (dosing stages of the race 

at the Nurburgring when he 
ran wide and hooked a wheel 
over the outside kerb. The car 
then spun back across the 
track and tdiarged 
into a protective tyre barrier 
at the ^ge of the circuit. 

hi retfring from the race 
Hill left Michael Schumadher 
with a 27-polnt ehampionfom 
lead and only 30 points to pick 
up over the remaining three 
races. 

“I hate losing and *hi« ha« 
been a sobe^g experience,” 
he said. “Now I want to end 
foe season as a winnK*. 

"The Monday after the 
European Grand Pxhc was the 
longest day I eaw remember 
for a long time. Tve had les- 
sons to learn thia year. At 
times I think I let my desire to 
win get foe better of me.” 

Hill believes that he could 
have won the British. Ger- 
man and Italian grands prix 
had he bided his time, a senti- 
ment also reflected ^ some 
Williams team insiders who 
believe he did not always cap- 
italise on thetr car's advantage 
over Schumacher's Benetton. 


Rugby Union 

Dwyer in line 
for Ireland 
coaching job 


Robert Annalrong 


I RELAND are set to follow 
the lead of Wales by ap- 
pointing an Australian 
coach. Bob Dwyer, sacked by 
Australia last Friday, is ex- 
pected to be named coacdi by 
the end (7f this we^ 

The Irish Rugby Football 
Dhion is believed to have held 
tallfg with him on Sunday 
about foe possibility of his 
replacing Gmy Murphy. An- 
other Australian Alex Evans 
was in charge of Wales durzog 
their recent abortive World 
Ctm campaign. 

Dwyer, the most soccessM 
coach In world rugby, paid 
the price &r Austca^'s fail- 
ure to retain foe World Cup 
in South Africa this sominer. 
Tbe Wallabies were beaten in 
foe quarter-finals by England 
when Rob Andrew's drop goal 
sealed victory in Cape Tdt^ 
The feet that foe Australian 
is currently coaching Racing 
Club de Paris in EYance, and 
also has bnsiness interests in 
bis native country, places a 
(lu^on mark over whefoer 
he would accept the Ir^Luid 
job. • 

But it appears he is the man 
foe IRFU wants to -replace 
Murphy, whose three-year 
tenure appears to be at an 
end, 8dthou^ he has said he 
wants to remain in the 
position. 

Dwyer has already said that 
working on a five-man selec- 
tion committee, giongg^p ffae 
recently appointed team man- 
ager Pat Whelan and foe 
three selectors, would be no 
barrier to him Joining the Ire- 
land set-up. ‘T have alwasrs 
had to work with selection 
committees in Anstr^ia and 
the -Irish arrangement would 
not deter me.” he said. 

Ireland had been sfelng op 
the experienced Queensland 
coach John Comudly — who 
is with the Dublin side Old 
Belvedere — but he was be- 
lieved to be relnctant to taitp 


Ice Hockey 


on foe job because of family 
tmd his Queens- 
land obligation. 

Meanwhile the leading 
Scottish (dubs have warned 
foeir Rngfby Union that they 
n^ nego^te their own tele- 
vision and sponsorship deal 
for next season's European 
League. 

Watsonians. Stirling 
County and Melrose are 
among foose Premier League 
clubs who fear they Will miss 
out on Europe unless they 
pursue tiielr own interests. 

Informal talks between 
Scottish dub officials and 
their English and Welsh 
counterparts have convinced 
the Premier League dabs 
they free a real danger of be- 
coming marginalised in the 
new professional era if th^ 
leave their future in the 
hands of Murrayfield. 

Ihe SRU fevDurs foe tradi- 
tional Scottidi districts as its 
representatives in the Euro- 
pean tournament because 
their participation would 
channd all the revenue back 
into union coEfeis. 

"The leading Scottish dubs 
know their survival as a gm- 
uine comp^tive force de- 
pends on generating tiie cash 
that will go w^ a regular 
European presence," said foe 
marketing spokesman Ibr the 
European Lragne yesterday. 

“dubs In Edinburgh and 
the Borders are worried tiiey 
could start losing tiieir best 
players to foe likes of Newcas- 
tle and Sale, whose commer- 
cial pofrumance will shortly 
be strong enough to sustain 
cross-bordmr reeroitmeat" 

• Richmond will travel to 
London Weldi, whose Old 
Deer Park ground is next 
door, in foe next round of foe 
Cup on November 4. 


paxmoTON eupi 73 M I 
Lovraa w Cantaerlay: Waaun super Mar* w 
Hanley; London waiah v Rtotmond; Bcetar 

V Reinih: TMiaid v Lydney, MeliupeBtaii 
RoHea V Readily BotBr Luedi v Pyfcle; 
BridUagtoa v iMlnnlngton Parft Wbicaater 

V Livafpooi Si Helana,- Maoclaallald « 
Waiaatl; Covaniry v StaurbndBa; OUay v 
Rugby Uona. 


Clubs set to challenge BIHA 
directive on player status 


VieBotcheMer 


S EVERAL dobs are threat- 
ening to challenge the 
British loe Hoeik^ Asso^- 
tion in the eonHwiitrig row 
over its reezamination d the 

dtizenship documentation of 
certain Canadian players 
granted British status. 

The Nottingham Panthers' 
AJ Eelham fe one of those 
under scrutiny, according to 
his club coach Mike Blaisddl. 


who daims the Panfoers have 
received a letter from the 
BIHA “informing os they 
have dianged the criteria for 
qualfficxtira for a player to 
play here as a non-import". 

That was re fu ted by the 
British League administrator 
Frank Dempster, a BIHA 
council member, who said: 
Nothing has b^ changed 
from tile decision advfeed to 
foe dubs i n a le tter last May 
.which said HHF rules must to 
adhered to in these eases.” 
International ice Hockey 
F^dmtion Rule 2M requites 
a player changing or acquir- 
ing a second citizenship to 
play three seasons in the 


major league of a country he 
seeks to represent b rfore 
being d^ible to play in HHF 
competition. Xu May tiiat 
was one of ^ conditions set 
out by the BIHA. 

A truncated weekend of 
Premier Division play saw 
three tedims, Basingstoke 
Bison, Cardiff' Devils and Not- 
tingham, all with six 
points at foe top of the table. 
Basingstoke and Nottingham 
both retained their 100 per 
cent records with Saturday 
vidories over Milton Keynes, 
8-3. and Humberside, 9-6, 
respectively, Ashley Tait 
scored four for the Panthers, 
a feat equalled by Kevin Con- 
way for the Bison. 

Cardiff foUoT^ Saturday's 
10-2 win at Slough by demol- 
ishing the Milton Keynes 
Kings lS-1 at borne. 

Sheffield Stedmrs returned 
from Tilburg yesterday to 
find their European Cop trail 
over for the season. The HHF 
announced tiiat Ust-Kameno- 
gotde from TTggaVbyt^j j 
won tile wild-card semi-final 
place for havtng tbe better re- 
cord at the we^nnd's four 
quarter-final tournaments. 
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Apprentice jockey tests positive, page 13 


The fans Juninho iefft behind, page 14 


Steffi Graf keeps Brighton guessing, page 15 


RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


Group Three: Wales 28, France 6 


Wales off to a flying start 


Dwyer set to coach Ireiand, page 15 

SportsGuardian 

Motor mouth 
in the wild 
blue yonder 


PsuIRtoMtrick lnCM'difr 

A CROWD of 10^ 
Ear exceeded expec- 
tations last ni^t at 
Ninian Park and 
they were not dis- 
appointed as Wales’s World 
Cup campaign began in some 
style. 

nnfbrtucately, most of the 
crowd seemed to have arrival 
at the last minute and Group 
Three started IS late 

because of the long queues of 
people trying to gain 
admission. 

There has been a sudden 
upsurge of interest In the 
World Ci^ and the atmo- 
sphere inside the ground was 
crackling with antie^tion. 
The Welsh, fburth seeds, were 
able to fulfil the hopes. 

Anthony Sullivan was Uie 
hero of a passionate nl^t. He 
scored two tries before half - 
time and seven minutes after 
it completed a classy hat-trick 
when the Welsh blew a Ug 
hole In the French cover. 

But the French are not to be 
underestimated as they 
showed in New Zealand in foe 
summer and Torreilles, tak- 
ing a defence-splitting pass 
from Chamorln, scored close 
to the posts and Banquet 
added the goal points. 

Almost at foe same time 
Wales lost their captain when 
Davies had to leave foe field 
on shaky legs after going 
down heavily in the tackle. 
But Wales soon restored a 
healthy advantage when the 
excellent Harris raced away 
for a try which foe full-back 
improved and, as the French 
wilted. Devereux added a fifth 
try. 

Two penalties ftom Davies 
kept foe big crowd satisfied 
but foe try they craved did 
not arrive until foe 25th min- 
ute when SnUivan touched 
down in foe comer to com- 
plete a sweeping crossQeld 
move. And foe St Helens left 
winger was to get a second 
touch down before the 
interval 

France had their opportuni- 
ties, but Wales were mostly In 
control throi^out a first half 
in which the visitors give 
away unnecessary pmsalties. 

The most promising move 
from the fYmch came when 
Pages effortlessly opened up 
foe Welsh d^ence on the half- 
way line and streaked clear 
with Entat in support. But the 
French captain thoi ibreed 
the pass lost foe ball and Har- 
ris was abte to mop up. 

Entat’s angled kick behind 
the Wales defence spelled 
danger and Fralsse moved in 
threateningly onto the pass. 
But he could not quite make it 
and In any case was ruled 
ofiide. 

Davies had opened the 
Welsh account with a penalty 
in the fourth minute after Va- 




Richard Williams 


Power play . . . Kelvin Skerrett typifies Welsh determinatiaa as he bursts thou^ a tackle by Pascal Pages 


PHOFTOGHAPH: MATHCW ASHTON 


lero bad tacUed tiie Welsh 
captain iUegally tfoile he was 
on foe ground. 

Another penalty came in 
the 17fo minute when, after a 
dangerous run by Gibbs, the 
Frendi were caught oEEslde. 
Before that, Moriarty, so 
threatening in the Welsh 
second row, and Ellis, shaw- 
ls little signs of rusUness in 
spite of not playing first grade 
football for six months, were 
both held short of foe line. 

It was Moriarty again who 
onbarrassed the French In 
the 25fo minute. His burst 
down foe middle promised a 
try but he was brou^t down 
a yard short of the posts. 


From the ensuing play, 
foough, Wales scor^ Hall, 
Davies, Harris and Bateman 
combiiied sweetly and Sulli- 
van had enough room to 
squeeze in at foe left comer. 

The French, says Clive Grif- 
fiths, the Wales coach, can be 
marvellous and they can 
awftiL In the 32nd minute 
tiiey proved him rlgfaL They 
were given a penalty In fhmt 
(ff the Welsh posts hut Tor- 
reilles somehow managed to 
hit a post. It was a scandalous 
squandering of two points. 

Wales then received a gift 
of a try. Valero dropped the 
ball in the tackle, the Welsh 
took possession and Davies 


fod Harris. Tlie young full- 
back then shovelled foe ball 
quickly out to Sullivan. Away 
he raced and he was not for 

ffatrhiTig 

WALM Itarrte (Wanlngion)i Omnnoi 
(WW nM), BaiwMi iCranulli], OM«, 
(bath si Hal«^ OmIm (eapb 
WarrlngMm), Blia INerlh Ouaanaland 
CBMOays); SkMrwii, IM (both Wlgin), 
Young (SalioitS, Harbrty, Pomtt (both 
Kalllax), Blvraa (Laadi). 

PIIAlieB Dooph^ ■— I — 

' team nwM, anal (eapoi 
T< ~ — 


B MTart (AusMIa). 

• Paul Harragon, the Austra- 
lia prop, will a nas^ 
facim injury to captain his 
country for foe flnt Mmc 
against South Afiiea at Gates- 
hMd toni^t 


England side to face Fiji shows 
six changes from Wembley game 


E ngland have made six 
ffhangfts from the side 
that beat Aostralla at Wem- 
bley on Saturday for their 
<kvup One match against 
Fijtat Wigan tomorrow. 

Daryl Powell and Barrle- 
Jon Mather are injured 
while Shaun Edwards has a 
stomach bug and Denis 
Betts takes over flrom him 
as captain. 

The coach Phil Larder 
rests Phil Clarke, Earl Haiv 
risen and Andy Platt, three 


of his pack members, and 
there will be a new half- 
back partnership of Bobby 
Gonlfong, the St Helens 
scrum-half, and Tony 
Smith of Castleford. 

Nick Pinkney replaces 
Mather, Paul Broadbent 
and Dean Sampson take 
over from Harrison and 
Platt in the frtmt row and 
Mick Cassidy comes in for 
Clarke in the second row. 


Paul nuiurti l Ut, page IS 


S O POETRT is foe new 
rock roU. is it? That 
is what the organisers 
of National Portry Day 
want us to believe. Which is 
fyitifliRing, at least for foose of 
us who had only just become 
to the idea of alternative 
corned as the new rock 'n' 
roll when Cliff Richard 
popped up before last year’s 
Challenge Cup final to assure 
us the new rock 'n' roll was, in 
foot, rugby league. 

Clearly nobody remem- 
bered to tell foe Irish racing 
driver Eddie Irvine. He seems 
to think that Formula One is 
foe new rock 'n' roll. And that 
be is booked for foe role of 
Johnny Rotten. 

When Gerhard Berger 
dropped his ftiend Ayrton 
Senna's briefoase out ofahall- 
oopterafowyearsago, and 
vfh&i Senna retaliated by 
glueing foe pages of Berger’s 
passport together, what we 
had was the eqniviUcmt of 
Keith Moon driving his Rolls- 
Royce intoa swimming pool: 
an extensive but ^armlwas 

prank. Irvine's recent pro- 
nouncements, on the other 
hand, seem to have been foe 
equivalent of foe Sex Pistols' 
TV appearance with Bill 
Grunily : a calculated attempt 
to shake up foe bourgeoisie. 

Here is what foe 29-year-old 
Irvine told a press conference 
foe ofoer day. when asked 
how he fielt about s^ningto 
drive for Ferrari next season: 
'T feel pretty much foe same as 
ever. The only difference is all 
these journalists keep bugging 
foe sttit out of me.” 

So how would he cope wifo 
the pressure from foe Italian 
media? ‘T don’t pay any atten- 
tion to the press at aU, to be 
honest There’s no point. I 
don’t know a journalist who 
knows anything about motor 
racing. I don’t care what’s 
written about me, because it 
makes no difference.” 

J UST like playing the 
guitar used to be before 
theAgeofMiserabllsm, 
driving a racing car is 
supposed to be ftxn. Anti of 
course, you get paid mminwa 
ofpoundsforiL 
Nevertheless, for all his 
show of alienation, Zrvlne 
cared enough immediately 
afterwards to keep an appoint- 
ment with Sarah Edwor^, a 
Daily Telegraph $ports jour- 


nalist. She, wifo some cour- 
age, reportM their introduc- 
tory exdiange. "Irvine: 'So 
you’ve come to play footsie 
with me?’ Smile of resigna- 
tion firom reporter, who settles 
down in foe motor home as 
Zrvlne leans out of foe door 
and announces: ‘She's getting 
her kit off. Anyone gota 
rubber?' ” 

When Paul Gascoigne 
belched into a reporter’s 
microphone, it was fixmt-page 
news. When players wifo the 
New England Patriots made 
sexually charged remarks to 
T.iM Olson of foe Boston Her- 
ald foe ensoing row was 
on foe scale of Anita Hill ver- 
sus Clareaice Tkomas and De- 
siree Washington versus 
Mike Tyson. So when I read 
Edworfoy*s accoimt of her 
meeting wifo Irvine, 1 waited 
for a resumption of foe debate 
over the liznits of acceptable 
behaviour. A week later I am 
still waltiz^ 

I DO not really understand 
this. Perhaps the belief is 
that foe sophistication of 
foe Formula One world per- 
mits a greeter latitude in foe 
use of Irony. Isuppcm it is poss- 
ible to argue foat ftrine was 
actually poking fttn at the 
stereoi y pe of foe relationship 
betweoi a male racing driver 
and aftenale jouinalisL But you 
would need te be Jifoimie Codh 
ran to convince a jury. 

Particulaiiy if your client 
had Irvine’s record, which in- 
cludes using dumb insolence 
to provoke Senna into afist- 
fisht after his first Formula 
One race two years ago and 
receiving a three-race ban for 
dangerous driving after a 
foxu>car accident at Sao Paulo 
in 1994. At that point ftvine 
looked like a hooligan. Now he 
looks like a punk. 

One does not want to get too 
pious about this. But do foe 
people at Ferrari know what 
they are letting themselves in 
for. or care about how their 
drivers present themselves? 

“I haven’t read ^ story, so 
I can’t comment," Giaucarlo 
BaccinLfoe team’s spokes- 
man, toldme yesterday. **We 
look for drivers who drive, not 
for drivers whotalk.Ourjudg- 
ment is based on foelr charac- 
teristics as drivers. But he 
doesn’t look to us to be a nasty 
boy. He's not a eonforniist, 
sure, but that's good. A lot of 
Ferrari drivers have been 
nonconformists.” 

None of them, however, had 
foe sort of reputation for sheer 
gracelessness so swiftly ac- 
quired by Irvine. Be should 
bear In mind that, not sea- 
son, he will be in a seat for- 
merly occupied by foe lito of 
Alberto Ascari and Peter Col- 
lins: peoide who added to the 
good name of their sport And 
he should let foe poete have 
foelr turn at rock ’n’ roll. 


Venables presses FA 
to clarify his future role 


David Lacey in Oslo on an England coach 
happy now but not sure what comes next 


T erry venables 

would like his England 
future to be clarified be- 
fore next summer's European 
Cha^ionship. His p rcao nt 
contract ends wifo foe 1996 
tournament and he has 
recently rejected an approach 
to become manager of 
Ihternazlonale. 

Venables Is also believed to 
be on the short list being 
drawn up by the Football 
Association for the post of 
director, who will 
work closely with foe Eng- 
land coach. Yesterday he said 
be had hardly given any 
thought to this Job. althou^ 
it may well app^ to him in 
the long run. 

'Tm happy doing what I am 
doing at the moment,” Vena- 
bles explained. "But clearly 1 
would not want to get to the 
end of the European Champi- 


onship with no job prospects. 
It would surely be better, bofo 
for myself and the FA if the 
matter was sorted out before 
foe tournament It is just a 
question of knowing what foe 
future Is fbr both of ns.” 

David Davies, the FA's 'di- 
rector of public affairs, said it 
was Intended to line up a 
technical director during foe 
first six months of nest year. 
This means that. If Venables 
was given foe Job. wngtawd 
would go into foe European 
Championship knowing that 
there would be a new coach in 
charge of foe squad for the 
1998 World Cup , qualifiers, 
starting In less than a year. 

Bryan Robson, the Middles- 
brough manager who is also 
Venables's England assistant, 
has already been touted as his 
successor. For the moment, 
however. Robson is more con- 


cerned with a starting date 
for Juninho, his £4.75 million 
signing from Sdo Paulo. 

Robson believes that the 
player's work permit will 
have come through in time 
for him to play his opening 
match for Middlesbrough 
against Manch»ter United at 
Old Trafford a fortnight on 
Saturday. 

'T went into management 
determined to have a Took at 
Brazilian players,” Robson 
explained yesterd^. "We've 
never had a top Brazilian 
player in country but 
there is no reason why we 
should not try to get the besL” 
• Middlesbrough supporters 
yesterday formri long queues 
for season tickets at the 30,000 
Riverside stadium. Dave Al- 
lan. a dub spokesman, said: 
“We had sold a record 18,000 
season ticket-holders before 
Juninho was signed and now 
we want a sell-out" 


Reports from Oslo and Sio 
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By 2010 a quarter of women will be 
clinically obese, eating themselves into 
an early grave. Yet the threat of 
rampant obesity attracts less attention 
than a single, bony teenager. 


CatHerine Bennett pageD 
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